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N Massachusetts the railway commissioners, to whom power 
| was delegated by the legislature, have tried to make a full- 
crew law based, in part at least, on common sense—in marked 
contrast to the laws passed in Arkansas, Pennsylvania and 
other states by the legislatures. The commissioners’ rule, to 
go into effect September 3, was noticed in our issue of Au- 
gust 9, page 260. It bears marks of a spirit of compromise, 
and the requirement that a train shall have more brakemen, 
because it has two locomotives, is in practice illogical, because 
on some parts of a run the two engines will pull no more cars 
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and make no more work than will one engine on another part. 
But it is the rule that is prescribed for trains occupying both 
of two main tracks which we wish to commend as sensible. 
Where there is actual flagging to do, the railway cannot object 
to a rule requiring the presence on the train of the men neces- 
sary to do it. If an eastbound train temporarily occupies the 
westbound track at a station, it must be protected against 
westbound trains; and in many. perhaps most, cases of this 
kind the conditions are such that the rule requires a flag to be 
sent west also. Where the crossover track is fully interlocked, 
with adequate distant signals, the flagging can be omitted; so 
the Massachusetts rule is perhaps to be looked upon as an in- 
centive to the railways to more fully equip their double-track 
lines with interlocking. By spending money on interlocking, 
which is a permanent improvement, and of use in other ways 
than simply for the protection of a standing freight train, they 
can save the expenditure for the extra brakeman, who, for 
much of his time, is pretty nearly useless. 





fy engineer who recently returned after making an extended 
study of railway motive power conditions in Great Britain 
and on the Continent was struck by the marked difference in 
the standing of the motive power officers in this country and 
abroad. Generally speaking, such officers have far more au- 
thority abroad and their positions are much more attractive. 
The observation of this same condition by George M. Basford, 
when he made an extensive visit abroad in 1903, was responsible 
for the following expression from him in the American Engineer: 
“American railways are making a serious mistake in their treatment of 
the locomotive department as a whole, in making it subordinate and in 
placing the head of the department, in a position which is inferior to that 
of an officer of a commercial enterprise who has but one-tenth of the re- 
sponsibility, who requires but one-twentieth of the experience and possesses 
even a smaller proportion of all around ability. We cannot do much when 
it is possible for many of the best men for these positions to be attracted 
away to other fields of effort. Our railway managements need to take heed 
of the appreciation of locomotive officers in Europe. It is not a matter of 
sentiment, but pure business to put our motive power officers in positions 
to do things and to surround themselves with organizations which will make 
their lives worth living while they do them.” 


It is true that since this was written the motive power officers 
generally are being better paid, but to offset this there has been 
a marked increase in the cost of living and the responsibilities 
of the position have greatly increased. The labor problem is 
becoming more difficult to handle and the necessity for greater 
economy and efficiency in operation has made it necessary to 
extend and perfect the mechanical department organization 
to a far greater degree than was thought desirable a decade 
ago. The requirements are such that the very best men are 
needed to fill such positions, and they should not be hampered 
in any way by interference from higher officers, who may have 
only a partial and incomplete understanding of the problems 
of the mechanical department. A plain statement of the con- 
dition on some roads is made by a correspondent in another 
part of this issue. On the other hand, the head of the me- 
chanical department must not expect to be given greater au- 
thority and privileges unless he can demonstrate that he has a 
broad conception of the work of the mechanical department 
and its proper place in the field of railroading. He must real- 
ize, more thoroughly than many such officers now do, that the 
maintenance and repair of rolling stock and motive power is 
incidental to the main business of the railway, and that in 
designing, constructing, handling and maintaining the equip- 
ment he must ever keep in mind its efficiency from an operating 
standpoint and its suitability for safely and economically han- 
dling the traffic which is to be carried by it. The motive power 
officer who does this is really as much of an operating officer 
as he is a mechanical officer, and is bound to win the confi- 
dence of those above him and to be intrusted with more and 
more responsibility and authority. 
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THE SERVICE OF JOINT TICKET OFFICES. 


E give on another page a letter from an experienced trav- 
eler who makes a forcible argument against joint city 
ticket offices. His communication brings to mind a fact that 
neither railway officers nor the public should ever allow them- 
selves to forget. This is, that railway efficiency does not con- 
sist in economical operation alone, but in both economical 
operation and good service. In other words, it is the most 
economical operation consistent with the rendering of good serv- 
ice; or, to state the matter the other way around, the rendering 
of the best service consistent with reasonable economy. The 
Railway Age Gazette has shown that it would cost much less 
to operate joint city ticket.offices than ticket offices for each 
road. And we have sought to show that under this arrange- 
ment the service rendered to the public would be improved. Our 
correspondent replies that the public would not be better served 
because under the joint arrangement each ticket clerk would be 
employed by all of the roads, and the roads would not be stimu- 
lated by competition in salesmanship to employ as many clerks 
as would be needed, and the clerks would not be similarly 
stimulated to treat patrons courteously and attentively. He 
says that at union stations the conditions already exist which he 
believes would be certain to develop also at joint city ticket 
offices. 


There is much truth in what he says. Neither monopolies 
nor their representatives—whether the monopoly be the govern- 
ment of the United States, the gas company, a railway or a com- 
bination of railways—are often either accommodating or cour- 
teous. It does not always happen that the traveler is atten- 
tively treated at the city ticket office of an individual road, and 
it is undoubtedly true, as our correspondent says, that in many 
union depot ticket offices it is hard to get even decent treat- 
thent. Our observation has been that at the ticket office in the 
union station in St. Louis, for example, even in rush hours, the 
traveler usually is rather promptly and politely waited on. But 
the experience of buying a ticket at the union station in Chi- 
cago, or Kansas City, for example, is most exasperating to an 
experienced male traveler, and must leave an inexperienced 
woman traveler with a feeling of indignation that she does not 
soon forget. In many cases the roads do not provide enough 
ticket windows or clerks, and when they have thus failed to do 
their duty to the public it is neither consistent nor useful for 
them to tell the ticket clerks how Chesterfieldian they should be 
in performing their duties. If this paper believed that such con- 
ditions as have been allowed to exist for years in the ticket 
offices of many union stations would be allowed to grow up and 
continue for like periods in joint city ticket offices it would not 
favor, but would oppose, joint city ticket offices. 


But the case in regard to city ticket offices is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of depot ticket offices. Oftentimes it is prac- 
tically impossible to enlarge the ticket-selling facilities in a 
depot without practically rebuilding the depot, and to rebuild 
the depot often would. practically involve rebuilding the ter- 
minal. Now, rebuilding a terminal, and especially a large union 
terminal, involves not only an enormous expense but also the 
securing of an agreement between the various roads using it, 
and then between them and the city authorities. Under these 
conditions railways may begin preparation to build a new ter- 
minal before the old one becomes overcrowded, and yet may 
be so delayed by obstacles which no individual road, or even all 
of them, can remove, that before they get the new terminal 
built the old one will be terribly congested. Obviously, no such 
difficulties would have to be overcome in enlarging the capacity 
of a joint city ticket office. 

However, whether it would be practicable to keep the facili- 
ties of a joint city ticket office adequate and its service good, and 
whether this would actually be done, are two different questions. 
To keep the facilities adequate it would be necessary for the 
railways willingly to make all necessary expenditures from 
time to time. To keep the service good would require public- 
spirited and incessant supervision of the employees. In the 
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past this kind of supervision of employees in their dealings with 
the public has not been one of the virtues of American railway 
management. The attitude of employees, whether those of indi- 
vidual roads or of several roads, was aptly satirized by Arnold 
Bennett in his article in Harper’s Magazine for August. The 
conductors, flagmen and porters on one of our great railway 
systems were likened to admirals, captains and first officers 
pacing bridges. “Clearly they owned the train and kindly lent it 
to the railway. Their demeanor expressed a rare sense of 
ownership; also of responsibility.” The employees on the road 
referred to are really more civil and accommodating, although, 
perhaps, also more condescending, than those of most of our 
railways. But the railway managements all over the country 
recently have been making great efforts to impress on their em- 
ployees the desirability of showing a civil and accommodating 
spirit. These labors are bearing fruit. It seems not unreason- 
able to expect that similar supervision would be exercised over 
the employees of joint city ticket offices, and that, as a result, 
patrons would be as courteously treated as they are in the offi- 
ces of individual lines. Certainly it would be very desirable 
that this should be done. At present a traveler who is discour- 
teously treated at the ticket office of one road can avenge him- 
self by going and getting a ticket elsewhere. The establish- 
ment of joint city ticket offices would deprive him of this means 
of evening up the score, and bad ticket office service would 
rapidly increase the number of people who would avenge them- 
selves by writing letters to the newspapers or voting for the 
candidates for office who advocated the largest reductions in 
rates. 

The argument for joint city ticket offices seems much stronger 
than that against them. That savings can be made by establish- 
ing them is certain. That the service rendered to the public 


would not be impaired, but improved, seems highly probable, al- 


though not so certain. The best way to find out how the 
scheme will work is to try it. The railways entering Kansas 
City have decided to do so, and the results there will be inter- 
esting and instructive. No effort should be spared to make the 
service rendered as good as is reasonably practicable, for on 
the quality of the service rendered, rather than on the economies 
effected, will depend the ultimate success of the plan. 


INCREASING BUSINESS AND THE CAR SITUATION. 


HE American Railway Association’s statement of car sur- 
pluses and shortages for August 14, like its statements 
for July 18 and August 1, point to the extreme probability of 
a severe car shortage this fall unless every possible effort be 
made by shippers, by consignees and by railways to avert it. 
On August 19, 1908, the surplus of cars was 253,003, and the 
shortage 854, making a net surplus of 252,149. On August 18, 
1909, the surplus was 159,424, and the shortage 2,009, leaving 
a net surplus of 157,415. On August 17, 1910, the surplus was 
78,760, and the shortage 5,081, leaving a net surplus of 73,679. 
On August 16, 1911, the surplus was 108,000, and the shortage 
3,830, leaving a net surplus of 104,170. On August 14, 1912, 
the surplus was 58,323 and the shortage 14,722, leaving a net 
surplus of only 43,601. As the figures above show, the surplus 
on August 14, 1912, was less, and the shortage greater, than 
on the corresponding date for any of the last four years. There 
was also a marked decrease in the surplus and a marked in- 
crease in the shortage between July 18 and August 14, show- 
ing that the supply of cars has begun rapidly to melt away. 
The government’s August crop report forecasting a large agri- 
cultural production in almost all lines and the heaviest crop 
movement this fall in years, if not in history, and the figures 
regarding the car situation amply justify the vigorous agitation 
that the railways have begun to get shippers and consignees to 
co-operate with them in carrying out measures to secure the 
most efficient practicable use of the available equipment. 
Fortunately, the indications are that the roads are going to 
get from all sources the most hearty and effective support 
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that they have ever been given in their efforts to handle the 
traffic satisfactorily. Among the concerns and commercial or- 
ganizations that already have sent out circulars to their patrons 
and members, urging them to move what commodities they 
can as early as possible and to make the most economical use 
of equipment that they can, are the Illinois and Indiana Steel 
Companies, the Simmons Hardware Company of St. Louis, 
and the Chicago Board of Trade. The Minnesota railway 
commission has issued a circular letter to common carriers and 
shippers recalling the car shortages of past years; saying, “If 
shippers do not lend their assistance by prompt loading and 
unloading of cars there is bound to be a shortage no matter 
how efficient service the railway may try to render,” and urg- 
ing the shippers to co-operate with the carriers in every way 
that they can. The Minnesota commission’s suggestions to 
shippers and carriers are so wise, comprehensive and timely 
that we give them below in full: 


“1, Shippers should make their demand for cars on the station agent 
in writing. 

“2. They should load cars as promptly as possible and to the full 
capacity of the cars ordered; they should not take advantage of the full, 
free time allowed for loading, and should give the railway immediate notice 
when a car is ready for release. 

“3. See that sufficient grain or other products are on hand to load 
the cars to their capacity. 

“4. They should not use cars for storage while waiting for deliveries 
to complete carloads. 

“5. They should not place orders for more cars than are absolutely 
needed. 

“6. Consignees should unload as promptly as possible; they should not 
take advantage of the free time allowed for unloading, and should give 
the railway immediate notice when a car is ready for release. 

“7. They should give disposition of all cars as quickly as possible after 
arrival at destination. 

“8. Railway companies should see that a car record book is kept at 
each station, showing the names of parties ordering cars, the date and hour 
ordered, kind of cars required, and the date orders were filled. 

“9, They should place without delay at the point ordered all cars on 
which disposition is furnished by consignees. 

“10. They should see that all loaded cars are moved promptly from the 
point of loading to destination, as delays in moving loaded cars have been 
the cause of serious complaints from shippers in past years. 

“11. They should have made at once necessary repairs to box cars re- 
quiring them. 

“12. They should make arrangement for a plentiful supply of refrig- 
erator cars for potato shipment in cold weather.” 


The Illinois commission also has issued a circular which 
especially urges the railways to get into good repair all their 
available equipment. Last fall and winter the commission re- 
ceived many complaints of shortages of cars and motive power. 
Its investigation at the time disclosed that all of the Illinois 
Jines had more or less cars, as well as motive power unfit for, 
or actually out of, service, and that had all their equipment 
been available the traffic could have been dealt with much more 
satisfactorily. The commission, therefore, urges the roads to 
take steps at once, if they have not already done so, to put in 
condition for use all of their equipment and to report to the 
commission by November 1 the number of cars they have 
which are in condition for the loading of grain and coal; also 
the number of cars they have for such loading which are unfit 
for service, as well as the number of locomotives. The de- 
sirability from the standpoint of the railways themselves of get- 
ting all their available equipment ready for service, as well 
as their duty to do so, are so plain that it would seem unneces- 
sary to bring these matters to their attention. But in view of 
past experience the Illinois commission appears justified in 
doing so. Certainly the railways cannot consistently call on the 
shippers and consignees to do all they reasonably can to avert 
a car shortage, and at the same time fail to put their equip- 
ment into good shape, or to do anything else in reason that 
may help the situation. It is impossible to conceive of any 
worse form of false economy than to delay or fail in such cir- 
cumstances as now exist to put equipment in the best prac- 
ticable condition. In case of a severe car shortage the railways 
will get plentifully cursed, even if they can show that they 
have done everything possible to alleviate or avert it, and if 
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they can’t show this they probably will have to face another 
storm of hostile public sentiment, such as that which they went 
through in 1907, and to harvest another large crop of re- 
ciprocal demurrage laws. 

While the possibility, and even probability, of a severe car 
shortage is depressing, the main causes to which it is owing 
inspire optimism. It is due partly to the fact that the railways 
have not bought as much equipment as they would have liked 
to, but it is due more to an increasing demand for equipment. 
The growing demand is caused by increased industrial and 
commercial activity; and the maximum demand this fall will 
be caused by big crops. These things mean big traffic, and 
big traffic means big gross earnings for the railways. The 
fiscal year 1913 is only six weeks old, and it would require 
much temerity to predict now what the final results of railway 
operations during this fiscal year will be. Many things that 
no one can now foresee, or even imagine, may happen before 
June 30, 1913. However, judging entirely by existing condi- 
tions and prospects, the fiscal year 1913, in point of gross earn- 
ings at least, is going to be a good one for the railways in the 
United States, perhaps the best in their history. Whether 
the roads will be able to keep their operating expenses down 
enough to make their net earnings proportionate to their gross 
earnings is another question. 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT. 


HILE of course the decision of the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit and the New York Public Service Commission to 
adopt the dual system (lines to be built and operated by the 
B. R. T. and by the Interborough Rapid Transit) of subways 
and elevated lines for both Manhattan and Brooklyn was the 
most interesting event in the history of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company in the past year, the annual report throws 
no new light on this subject. It does show a prosperous year 
for the company as now operated. 

The system now operated consists of 241 miles of surface 
road, or 543 miles of surface single-track, and 33 miles of ele- 
vated road, or 71 miles of elevated single-track. In 1912, the 
total passenger earnings amounted to $22,560,000, as against 
$21,350,000 in 1911. The operating expenses increased some- 
what, but the company’s net earnings this year amounted to 
$10,930,000, comparing with $10,030,000 last year. The most no- 
ticeable increase in expenses last year was an increase of $309,- 
507, or 21.12 per cent. in taxes. The company had, however, 
available for dividends, a total surplus for the year of $3,730,000, 
which is greater by $650,000 than the surplus available for divi- 
dends in 1911, an increase of 21 per cent. 

The increase last year in passenger earnings was greater than 
the average since 1906. It was an increase of 5.66 per cent. over 
1911, and 1911 showed an increase of 4.28 per cent. over 1910, 
and the average yearly increase since 1906 has been somewhat 
less than that. With an increase of 5.66 per cent. in earnings, 
there was an increase in car mileage of only 2.49 per cent., the 
total revenue mileage in 1912 being 81,600,000. The earnings 
per mile in 1912 were 27.06 cents, as against 26.08 cents in 1911, 
the earnings per mile being increased since 1902 from 23.04 
cents to 27.06 cents. This is coincident with a decrease from 
3.83 cents earnings per passenger to 3.77 cents over the period 
from 1902 to 1912. 

During the period, repairs and renewals have been given a 
larger and larger per cent. of operating: revenue. In 1902 they 
consumed 13.81 per cent.; in 1912, 16.39 per cent. On the other 
hand, the general cost of operating cars has consumed but 33.89 
per cent. in 1912, as compared with 42.85 per cent. in 1902. This 
lower relative cost of operating cars has been the result of 
economies and increased efficiency, which have taken place and 
had their effect with perfect regularity, with the single ex- 
teption of a slight bulge in these costs in 1907 and 1908" In 
each year since 1902, with the exception of the two years men- 
tioned, the cost of operating, exclusive of repairs and renewals, 
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has consumed a smaller proportion of gross earnings than in 
the previous year. The figures for the last four years are: 
1909, 37.48 per cent.; 1910, 35.21 per cent.; 1911, 34.59 per cent.; 
and 1912, 33.89 per cent. 

Another expense that has shown a marked proportional de- 
crease is the cost of damages. In 1902 this was 6.88 per cent.; 
in 1903, 5.31 per cent.; and by 1912 had decreased to 2.95 per 
cent. of the total operating revenue. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit, before the close of the fiscal 
year, authorized an increase in wages affecting 5,000 employees, 
and this increase went into effect July 1. In 1901, the Employes’ 
Benefit Association was organized, and in 1912 the membership 
of this organization was 6,905. It insures both against death 
and sickness. It has been,-as President Williams says, “A sort 
of clearing house for the welfare activities of the company itself.” 
The B. R. T. has now decided to separate the welfare work 
from the purely insurance work, and to leave to the Benefit 
Association the insurance work, which is self-sustaining, and 
to form a department of the company under the charge of a 
welfare administrator; who is an officer of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company. This welfare work includes the establish- 
ment of model lunch-rooms, providing club-rooms for the em- 
ployees, and in co-operation with the Russell Sage Foundation 
a study is being made of the savings and loan associations for 
employees. The question also of giving opportunities to em- 
ployees to obtain further insurance at moderate cost is being 
considered. 

To finance the cost of new subways and elevated lines that 
the B. R. T. will build, a new subsidiary company is to be 
formed, which is to issue 5 per cent. bonds. The bonds are 
to be deposited as security for an authorized issue of $60,000,000 
B. R. T. notes, for the sale of $40,000,000 of which arrange- 
ments have already been made with Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
and ‘Kidder, Peabody & Company. The notes are convertible 
at par into first mortgage bonds of the new company up to 
January 1, 1916. 

During the past year the Brooklyn Rapid Transit reduced its 
bills payable by $950,000. At the end of 1912, there was on 
hand $1,740,000 cash, as against $1,520,000 at the end of 1911. 
Bills payable, which are secured by the deposit of B. R. T. 
refunding bonds amount to $4,150,000. The principal figures 
for operating are given in the following table: 


Gross earnings from operation....... $23,226,551 $21,986,543 
Maintenance of way and structures. 1,636,713 1,423,108 
Maintenance of equipment......... 2,155,134 2,125,580 


Operation of cars—trainmen’s wages 3,863,700 3,714,683 
Operation of cars—freight expenses 1,586,974 1,584,180 


Total operating expenses............ 12,612,059 12,166,367 
Ene et ae ns re ie ry ye 1,775,041 1,465,835 
St Pc Lcscdccubessséstebas bore 3,711,222 3,148,479 
DOE cece cupegeeesrcsvedess ders 2,239,851 2,242,690 
SOCCIR TEBETTE «200 s0cccscnescesnseve 1,000,000 eihhenda 
BRIERE on cosccicsecveseoswnesesvescs 436,418 646,359 





NEW BOOKS. 





The Times (London); American Railway Number. 

The regular issue of the London Times for Friday, June 28, 
contains a supplement of 60 pages devoted to American rail- 
ways. It is made up of articles by a large number of special- 
ists, only the titles of many of the contributors, however, being 
given. Among those whose names are signed are: Arthur 
Hale, general agent of the American Railway Association; 
Professor Henry C. Adams; A. D. Noyes, financial editor of 
the New York Evening Post; Samuel O. Dunn and B. B. 
Adams. The articles are written specially for European read- 
ers, but there are many summaries interesting to the Amer- 
ican railway man. Among the articles are: Building the Rail- 
ways; Taxation; Accounting; Transportation Problems; Loco- 
motive and Car Construction; Signaling; Earnings and Wages; 
Telegraph and Telephone; Traffic Problems in New York. 
Special articles are devoted to New England, to the trunk line 
territory, to the southeast. to Chicago, to the northwest, to 
Canada. to Mexico, etc. All this matter will be published in 
book form. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


A GENERAL MANAGER’S REMEDY FOR ACCIDENTS. 











» ——, August 11, 1912. 
To THE Epitror oF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

Referring to the editorial, “The Lesson of Three Collisions,” 
in your issue of July 26, also to the letter from a superintendent 
in your issue of August 9, on the same subject, I wish to offer 
some suggestions which will no doubt appear revolutionary and 
impossible of adoption, but whose adoption in my opinion will 
do much toward improving the service on railways, reducing 
operating expenses and avoiding accidents: 

I would recommend that the stockholders and directors give 
managers full power to deal with the labor organizations and 
instruct them to cancel all existing agreements and put others 
into effect naming the rates of pay they will receive from the 
time they go on duty until they are relieved, with a minimum 
of ten hours in twenty-four. Let the superintendent be gen- 
eral manager of his division in so far as handling his employees 
is concerned, there being no appeal from the superintendent’s 
decision, promotion to depend on merit, and the superintendent 
or his assistants to be the judge. 

Make the schedule of wages as good as, or better than, at 
present, except cutting out everything that is now paid for any 
service except actual hours on duty. 

This may, and in all probability will, cause a strike, but it 
is coming anyway, so why put off the evil day? The rail- 
ways can win if they make the schedule of pay fair, as they 
will then have the sympathy of the general public. Other 
business concerns run their own business, and there should 
be no reason why a railway should not; and a change of this 
kind would remove what has been for years the cause of more 
delays, accidents, etc., than anything else, viz., “seniority” as 
it is observed in promotions of employees on most railways 
today. GENERAL MANAGER. 





LOST AND STRAYED FREIGHT. 





‘ Crarion, Iowa, July 21, 1912. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE RatLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

Nothing is so difficult as to wean men away from the idea 
that higher pay increases efficiency, or brings a better class of 
men into a given line of employment. “Observer,” in your issue 
of July 19, gives some mighty good points in reference to freight 
checkers, but he desires to better the personnel of this class by 
the old and ever-failing increase-of-pay method. 

Now suppose the pay of these men was increased to, say, that 
of mechanics. Would mechanics then become freight checkers? 
If so, why? Men who wish to rise above the ordinary now-a- 
days learn trades or professions, and surely such men would 
not become freight checkers, even though freight checkers re- 
ceived more pay than mechanics, etc. 

Is it not, therefore, a fact that any advance in pay would still 
leave us with only the present type of checker to draw from? 
“The checker’s job is a big one,” but are “younger men, men 
of ability, men big enough to stand behind their mistakes and 
rectify them,” going to become freight checkers at any price? 

A well-known college president, on being twitted because a. 
certain hotel cook received a larger salary than he did, stopped 
further discussion of the matter by answering that the cook 
was not president of a college. This trait in human nature is 
the same everywhere, and will continue in all time, in spite of 
material wages. 

Permit me to say that the whole hope of bettering the lost 
and strayed freight situation—or any other condition, for that 
matter—lies in organization and method, and not in merely 
increasing the pay of operatives. Ease a man’s burden by 
simplifying his work. I don’t mean to infer that it may not be 
necessary to spend more money than is now spent to accomplish 
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the desired result; but it is worth the price spent in the right 
way, if it means “almost life or death to the railway.” 

Let me suggest a method of handling freight: From the time 
it is received from the shipper until delivered to the receiver, 
keep it in charge of some one who has receipted for it—checker, 
trucker, stower, or whoever it may be, however short the time 
it is in his care—much the same way registered letters are 
handled in the postal service. This same means may be ap- 
plied to keep cars from going astray. W.-L; D: 





Ee i, THE MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT HEAD. 





Omana, Neb., July 27, 1912. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

In 1876 Emperor William I. of Germany sent a committee of 
educated and philosophical minds to the centennial at Philadel- 
phia with specific instructions to study and report on the means 
by which the citizens of this country had been stimulated to 
such activity in developing new machinery and mechanical de- 
vices and economies in regular every-day business. The United 
States patent system was one reason given by this committee, 
and Germany inaugurated a patent system superior to that of 
the United States. Charlottenburg Polytechnikum, Berlin, an 
institution which is patterned after in other parts of Germany, 
was the result of the committee’s recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of technical schools. 

The Scientific American, July 20, 1912, under the caption, 
“Business Side of German Science—Making Money with 
Technically Trained Men,” states editorially: “The amazing 
industrial development of modern Germany is to be attributed 
in large part to technical education and to the application of 
science to business.” 

The wonderful development and the wonderful increase in 
the manufactured articles turned out by Germany merit very 
close analysis. It is unquestionably founded on merit, and the 
merit of individuals stimulated by intelligent and scientific train- 
ing. The technical man without practical experience does not 
become a factor in American railways, nor does the stupid me- 
chanical man relying on his practical ideas becomes a factor in 
the management of modern railways. The practical shopman 
that improves his mind with good reading, and thus educates 
himself technically, does become a factor in the management 
of railway mechanical departments, as does the man graduated 
from a technical school or polytechnikum, who by hard work 
and practical experience acquaints himself with the details of 
modern shop practices and principles. 

These two classes of men are superior men; they are the un- 
usual men, and while they become superintendents of motive 
power, the practical heads of mechanical departments of our 
great railways, they do not stay there. This is the point I am 
driving at—they find higher service, better service, more lucra- 
tive employment in other channels. The experience and develop- 
ment of a man in charge of our big railway mechanical depart- 
ments today makes him a valuable asset to any company, corpo- 
ration or business concern. The mechanical department head 
of an American railway is paid a small salary and his depart- 
ment is the dumping ground for ali the difficult tasks and all 
-the slurs that can be centered on it from the other departments, 
either by strategy or system. Taking into consideration the 
years of training and experience a superintendent of motive 
power must necessarily go through before he is competent for 
the position, the extent of his labors and the lot of hard grind- 
-ing work expected of him every day, with the slow advancement 
possibilities, logically and philosophically what grade of talent 
is to be expected for such a position? As a rule you do not 
get something for nothing, nor do you get high class ability 
-for low class compensation. 

The employment of outside economic agents for inaugurating 
an economical system in ordinary railway shopwork is ab- 
normal, and the net results are questionable. 

While it is in some ways particularly attractive to consider 
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the mechanical man developing from 4. superintendent of mo- 
tive power to a general manager and a vice-president, this line 
of promotion is the exception and is not a good rule. The me- 
chanical department heads should be treated as specialists. In 
order to obtain an economic grade of ability their rates of pay 
should be gradually increased with years of service and im- 
proved proficiency, and in this, rather than seeking promotion 
in other branches, they would seek additional compensation with 
years of service. This is an age of specializing, and the me- 
chanical departments of railways should be specialized; as a 
field of economic activity it is certainly a broad one and the 
possibilities are colossal where it is studied in detail. 

Frequently the capable mechanical man must by the strict 
discipline of a railway organization cater to his superior officer, 
who without any practical, technical or any other experience 
wields his superior authority to pass on subjects of a practical 
and mechanical nature. To differ with his ruling or judgment 
is treason; to agree with him stunts the intelligence and spirit. 

HERMAN JOHNSON. 





ARGUMENT AGAINST JOINT CITY TICKET OFFICES. 





St. Louis, Mo., August 14, 1912, 
To THE Epitor oF THE RatLway AcE GAZETTE: 

I notice in your issue of August 10 a repetition of your for- 
mer arguments in favor of a union city ticket office for all rail- 
ways serving any city. 

The showing of possible economy in rental and maintenance 
to be gained by such a course might be conclusive, if the public 
would be as well served under conditions where tickets on all 
railways were sold by the same men under the same conditions. 

It is an old principle, however, that to do good selling your 
salesnten must be interested in their business. This, the ticket 
clerk of a union station never is, but quite the reverse. The 
reason of it is plain to be seen. In such an office the ticket 
sellers are held to the minimum number, and are all loaded 
with work to the limit of their capacity. 

Any one who has gone through the exasperating experience 
of purchasing a coupon ticket for a long trip over a variety of 
railways at the office of a union station knows this to be true. 
In the office of an individual road, the agents have an interest 
in the prosperity of that railway and a loyalty to it, which re- 
sults in interested and polite service. At all union stations the 
reverse is absolutely true. The ticket windows are always 
crowded, the time is short, questions are regarded as a nuis- 
ance and answered curtly. 

An excellent proof of this is the kind of treatment formerly 
conceded their patrons in the two great Pacific coast offices of 
the railway then having a practical monopoly of that territory. 
In those offices and days, one never purchased a ticket without 
indignation and exasperation, which was invariably increased 
by the independent and sometimes offensive attitude of the 
young men who presided at the Pullman window, in dealing 
with whom extra dollars were often needed before lower 
berths could be found. In both cases it was the indifference 
of the servant of monopoly who knew he would get your money 
anyhow. 

That this condition will rise again in the case of a union 
city ticket office is certain. If the good will of the public be 
worth anything, it will never be acquired or cultivated by com- 
pelling travelers to deal in one office with men who have no 
personal interest whatever in seeing their customers served, who 
are necessarily indifferent to their choice of routes because they 
must be impartial, and therefore will be unwilling to investigate, 
advise, and aid the unwonted traveler, as he is now helped by a 
wide-awake city ticket agent. Contrary to your judgment, the 
service of the public will not be improved, but be- made ex- 
asperatingly worse. 

I speak from the knowledge of an old traveler, for many 
years spending one-fourth of his sleeping hours in Pullman 
berths. TRAVELER. 
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PALMER-PROVIDENCE LINE OF GRAND TRUNK. 


Description of New England Extension for Which Contracts 
Have Been Signed and on Which Construction Has Begun. 


BY H. COLE ESTEP. 


Contracts have recently been signed and construction work 
begun on the new line of the Southern New England, a sub- 
sidiary of the Grand Trunk Railway System, which is to extend 
from a junction with the Central Vermont in Palmer, Mass., 
to tidewater terminals at Providence, Rhode Island. The new 
road although important in itself, is only a part of a general 
scheme which has been developed by E. H. Fitzhugh, president 
of the Grand Trunk properties in New England, for the ex- 
tension of this system into the rich commercial territory in 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, including 
the city of Boston, hitherto occupied almost exclusively by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and its affiliated interests. 
The plans of the Grand Trunk, in addition, to the Palmer- 


provides that the various lines authorized must be located 
within one year, relocations being permitted; construction must 
begin within a year from the time of filing the location, and 
be completed in three years. Under certain conditions the state 
railway commission is granted the power to extend these 
periods. Two companies have been organized for construction 
purposes, the one in Massachusetts being known as the Southern 
New England Railroad Corporation, and the one in Rhode 
Island as the Southern New England Railway Company. Nego- 
tiations are under way to obtain the necessary authority for 
the construction in New Hampshire. - 

As indicated by the foregoing, when all the projected con- 
struction is completed the Grand Trunk will have a direct line 
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Palmer-Providence Lines and Proposed Boston Lines; Southern New England. 


Providence line, include a line 35.9 miles in length from Black- 
stone, Mass., a station on the new road 17 miles north of 
Providence, to Boston; also another branch from Douglass 
on the Palmer-Providence line to Worcester, Mass., 21 miles; 
and finally a road extending southeastward from a junction 
with the Central Vermont at White River Junction, Vt., 
through Nashua, N. H., to Boston, a distance of 13334 miles. 
In all, these projects will require approximately 275 miles of 
main line, together with the numerous sidings and industrial 
spurs and extensive terminals in Providence and Boston. 

The Palmer-Providence line in Massachusetts is being con- 
structed under permission of the state railway commission; 
the construction of the other lines in Massachusetts, including 
the Boston terminals, has been authorized by a special act of 
the legislature; and similar legislative authority has been 
obtained for the work in Rhode Island. The Massachusetts law 


from Montreal to Boston, a short line from Boston to Provi- 
dence which will form part of a through rail-and-water route 
between Boston and New York, and a direct route from 
Montreal and northern New England to tidewater at Provi- 
dence through the most prosperous sections of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. The branch between Douglass and Wor- 
cester, Mass., will also tap a rich manufacturing region. 

The line between Palmer and Providence which is now under 
construction will consist of a single track for the present, but 
no expense is being spared to produce a road that can be 
operated at maximum economy. It extends in a general south- 
eastern direction, passing through the cities of Southbridge, 
Webster and Blackstone, Mass., thence proceeding directly from 
Woonsocket to Providence, Rhode Island. In Massachusetts 
there are 57.69 miles of main line and 7.45 miles of siding. In 
Rhode Island there is a passenger line from Woonsocket to the 
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Union Station at Providence, 17.13 miles, and a freight line from 
a junction with the passenger line in North Providence to docks 
. at Field’s Point, 9.89 miles, together with 37.76 miles of sidings 
and a special spur 0.25 miles in length on Allen’s avenue. The 
work, therefore, includes 84.71 miles of main line and 45.45 
miles of sidings and spurs, or 130.16 miles in all. The most 
extensive switch yards and terminals will, of course, be situated 
at Providence. 

As soon as authority for the construction had been obtained 
and the line definitely located, the work of obtaining right-of- 
way began. This was a much more difficult task than it is in the 
less thickly settled portions of the country, and many perplexing 
obstacles had to be surmounted. The Massachusetts law limits 
the width of the right-of-way to five rods, or 82.5 feet, which is 
insufficient in deep cuts or on high fills. Great difficulty was also 
experienced in defining the various parcels of land purchased for 
right-of-way on account of the indefinite wording of most New 
England deeds. New England was never surveyed into sections, 
and land is generally described in the deeds by metes and bounds 
and by reference to old monuments or land marks long since 
disappeared. For instance, a farm belonging to William Brown 
is described as consisting of 17% acres extending from the south 
boundary of Henry Bowen’s land on the north to the north 
boundary of Alfred Thompson’s on the south, etc. It was neces- 
sary for the engineers of the railway to accurately determine 
these boundary lines, and the problems involved may be readily 
imagined. 

The profile of the line shows the three principal summits which 
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tailed profile of the line in Rhode Island through comparatively 
level country somewhat resembles the layout of a roller coaster. 

In spite of these difficulties the line has been located with a 
maximum grade of 1 per cent. and 6 deg. maximum curves. 
The grades are equated 0.04 per cent. for each degree of curve, 
and the curves are spiraled on the Searles system. The spirals,. 
however, are much longer than customary. For example, eleven: 
33-ft. chords are used in laying out the spiral on a 6-deg. curve,. 
the length of the spiral being 363-ft. On the new line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound in the west, the spirals om 
similar curves are only 180 ft. in length. In fact the 6-deg. 
curves with long spirals on the Southern New England are about 
equivalent to straight 4-deg. curves, assuming ordinary angles 
of intersection. With a 44-deg. angle, the length of a straight 
4-deg. curve is 1,100 ft., while a 6-deg. curve with long spirals 
on the Southern New England is 1,092 ft. in length for the same 
angle of intersection. The curves will be elevated according to 
A. R. E. A. standards for forty miles per hour. 

The line includes a great deal of bridge work. Two miles 
from Palmer occurs the first crossing of the Quabaug river on 
a steel viaduct 585 ft. long; the same bridge also crosses the 
State Highway and the Central Massachusetts Electric Railway, 
the maximum height of the viaduct above the valley being 63 
ft. Separated from this viaduct by a fill 80 ft. in length is a 
through plate girder bridge crossing the Boston & Albany. 

Four and a half miles east of Palmer is situated the largest 
steel bridge on the line. It carries the track of the Southern 
New England over the Quabaug river, and also over the State 
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Condensed Profile, Palmer to Providence; Southern New England. 


it was necessary to cross, together with the Quabaug, French and 
Blackstone rivers. These formed the chief controlling points in 
the location. Starting at elevation 320 at Palmer the line ascends 
rapidly to the Brimfield summit, 704 feet above sea level, nine 
miles from Palmer. Between these points the Quabaug river is 
crossed twice. From Brimfield there is a gradual descent for 
fifteen miles to elevation 400 at Sandersdale. Leaving this point 
the ascent is rapid for the next five miles to the Dudley summit, 
elevation 545. Next comes a descent into the French river valley 
and a long climb out on the eastern side to elevation 717 at Mt. 
Daniel, 41 miles from Palmer. From this point the line drops 
by easy stages to sea level at Providence. 

The location of the line, however, involved much more than 
simply finding the most advantageous route across the various 
summits and rivers between the terminals, for the problems 
encountered in numerous grade separations also had to be met. 
In the entire length of the line there are no grade crossings, 
even the country highways being elevated over or depressed 
under the railway in every instance. In fact, the location re- 
solved itself into a task of suitably treating the various crossings 
with as little disturbance to existing grades as possible. In many 
instances it was, of course, necessary to change the grades of 
streets and highways, but no attempt was made to alter those 
of the steam railways crossed. In Rhode Island alone there are 
approximately 69 highway crossings carried either over or under 
the track, semi-tunnels being generally employed where the high- 
way goes over the railway. As a result of the necessity of avoid- 
ing grade crossings, coupled with the desire to leave existing 
street grades in the towns unchanged wherever possible, a de- 


Highway, a wagon road and the Boston & Albany. The bridge 
is 1,252 ft. in length and 115 ft. above the river, being constructed 
on a 6-deg. curve and 0.76 per cent. grade. It is a viaduct con- 
sisting of eleven steel towers connected by 70-ft. girder spans; 
the towers are about 40 ft. in length on top, and of sufficient 
width to carry the single track. 

Another important bridge is situated at North Webster, 36 
miles from Palmer. At this point the French river, together 
with the Boston & Albany and Norwich & Worcester railways, 
are crossed. A timber trestle 1,052 ft. long has been planned. 
It has a maximum height of 55 ft. and is considered to be more 
economical than a steel bridge would be in the same place. It is 
estimated on a 5 per cent. basis that where the cost of a steel 
bridge exceeds that of a wooden one by more than 90 per cent., 
the latter is the more economical. 

Near Millville, 5514 miles from Palmer, will be situated a steel 
and masonry bridge approximately 500 ft. long crossing the 
Blackstone river and the Worcester-Providence and Boston- 
Willimantic lines of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
The Boston-Willimantic line crosses over the Worcester-Provi- 
dence line and the Southern New England over both. 

In the city of Providence, the passenger line enters from the 
north via Randall’s and Leonard’s ponds, and passing through a 
2,400-ft. tunnel under northwest Providence between Douglas 
avenue and Jewett street, emerges at the Union passenger station 
in the center of the city. A terminal for handling miscellaneous 
freight shipments will be built adjacent to this line between 
Valley street and the Woonsquatucket river. The preliminary 
layout provides two sets of team tracks with a capacity of 136 
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and 117 cars, respectively, together with inbound and outbound 
freight sheds. The former is to be 50 x 670 ft. in size, provided 
with yard and service tracks having a total capacity of 100 cars. 
A coach yard will also be located in the immediate vicinity. 

The freight line to Field’s Point leaves the main or passenger 
line at the northern limits of the city of Providence, and with a 
wide sweep first to the south and then to the east reaches its 
destination on Narragansett Bay. This line is 9.89 miles in 
length. At the Field’s Point terminus suitable docks are being 
constructed by the city of Providence. 

The general contract for the construction of the Massachusetts 
portion of the road has been awarded to John Marsch, Chicago, 
and the contract for the Rhode Island portion let to the O’Brien 
Construction Co., New York. The general contract in Rhode 
Island does not include the tunnel under the city of Providence. 
This will be covered by a separate contract to be let later. The 
steel bridges will be fabricated by the American Bridge Com- 
pany of New York, and erected by the Strobel Steel Construction 
Company of Chicago. ; 

The line is being constructed under the supervision of E. H. 
Fitzhugh, president of the Southern New England and the 
Central Vermont, assisted by G. C. Jones, vice president. The 
engineering officers include H. C. Estep, engineer of construc- 
tion, and J. P. Snow, of Boston, consulting bridge engineer. 
The writer is indebted to these officials for the data and informa- 
tion contained in this article. 





TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN JULY' 





Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that oc- 
curred on railways of the United States in the month of July, 
IZ: 


Collisions. 
Kind of Kind of 
Date. Road. Place. Accident. Train.  Kil’d. Inj’d. 
74. Del., Lack. & W....Corning. re. Pr. & P. 39 Ss «61 
to. Dieoeier Vales icius Wilpen. be. F. & P. 23 24 
Bi) RENE sca csivanese Conyers. be. F, & F. 10 6 
714. Chi., Burl. & Q...... Western Sp’gs. re. F. & P 13-28 
Derailments. 
Cause of Kind of 
Date. Road. Place. Derailm’t. Train. Kil’d. Inj?d. 
G. Ces He isn cnccccx Owensboro. ese. zw ww oe gh 0 1 
See 2. ee Bepen Mav; Bk. sssceses P. 0 0 
ot eS eS Melby, N. D. unx. P 1 5 
16° ee EOE. ccna weet Kalamazoo. «ss o.csesees P 0 1 
16.) ee MERI Vass conse Chesterton. unx,. P 0 3 
Ba) OO. PME bse scencuce Pee ~~ ccnsabes F. 1 0 
ee err Houston. runaway F. 1 1 
730. Denver & R. G...... Pueblo. d. track Pr; 2 4 


The collision at Corning, N. Y., on the 4th was reported in 
the Railway Age Gazette of July 12 and 18. A passenger train 
which had been brought to a stop because of delay to a freight 
train ahead was run into at the rear by a train which was 
running at high speed, and which disregarded both fixed sig- 
nals and a flagman. One car was completely crushed and two 
others badly damaged. 

The collision on the Ligonier Valley, at Wilpen, Pa., on the 
5th, was caused by the non-delivery or misunderstanding of a 
train order, given by word of mouth. The circumstances 
were reported in the Railway Age Gazette, July 19, page 131. 
This is a regular railway, opened 35 years ago, yet it had no 
printed train rules and no written record of train orders. 
Nineteen passengers and four employees were killed or fatally 
injured and the other injuries numbered 24. 





1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 




















re, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions b, 
Broken d, Defective unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch acc. 














obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while 
running: P. or Pass., Passenger train F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 


destroyed by fire Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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The trains in collision at Conyers, Ga., on the Georgia Rail- 
road on the morning of the 8th of July, were eastbound freight 
train No. 14, third section, and a westbound freight. Both en- 
gines and several cars were wrecked. One trainman was killed 
and six were injured. The westbound train should have 
waited when it met the second section of No. 14; either it dis- 
regarded the signals on the eastbound, or no signals were 
carried. The question at last accounts was not settled. 

The collision at Western Springs, Ill, on the 14th, resulted 
in the death of 13 passengers and the injury of 27 passengers 
and one trainman. Eastbound passenger train No. 2, in a dense 
fog, overran a block signal set against it, and stopped about a 
quarter mile beyond. Eastbound passenger train No. 8, follow- 
ing a few minutes after, also overran the signal and collided 
with the standing train. This collision was reported in the 
Railway Age Gazette of July 19 and 26. 

The train derailed near Melby, N. D., on the 14th was the 
Oriental Limited, westbound, and all of the passenger cars fell 
down a bank. They took fire, and 5 of them were burnt up. 
The fireman was killed and 5 passengers were injured. The 
derailment occurred on a piece of track which had recently 
been ballasted and raised, and over which the speed was lim- 
ited to 20 miles an hour. The fire is said to have started either 
from ranges in the tourist cars or from gas escaping from 
ruptured pipes, igniting by friction. 

The train derailed at, Kalamazoo, Mich., on the 15th was 
westbound express No. 3, which was running at a mile a 
minute on a straight track. One woman, a passenger, is the 
only person reported injured, and her injuries were slight. 
The derailment is believed to have been due to the dropping 
of a brake shoe. None of the car frames were damaged. 

The train derailed at Chesterton, Ind., on the 16th was 
westbound passenger No. 4. The engineman, fireman and 
one passenger were injured. An officer of the road writes 
that the cause of the derailment has not been determined. 

The derailment at Houston, Tex., on the 28th, was due to a 
string of 35 freight cars becoming uncontrollable on a grade. 
These cars were being switched in the yard. They ran down 
grade some distance to the end of the track, where they broke 
over the bumping post and demolished a small dwelling house. 
The person killed was a woman sleeping in this house. Another 
woman sleeping in the same bed was injured. 

The train derailed on the Denver & Rio Grande, near Pueblo, 
Colo., on the night of the 30th of July, was the Chicago express 
No. 6, of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. The derailment 
was due to the weakening of the roadbed by heavy rains, and 
the engine, baggage car and first passenger car fell into the 
Fountain river. This accident occurred on a fill, the founda- 
tion of which was large rock. There was a smooth facing, 
or dry wall of smaller rock along the river. Some of the outer 
derrick rock appears to have become undermined, leaving 
the facing and surface gravel in position, with no evidence 
of the fill being weakened until the engine passed over it, 
when the entire bank and outer wall slipped out under the 
chair car and the sleeper. The cars pulled the engine back, 
leaving the engine truck on the track. The engine, baggage 
car and first passenger coach fell into the river. The engine- 
man, a baggage checkman and one passenger were killed, 
and three passengers were injured. The fireman was hurled 
into the river, but saved himself by swimming. 

Electric Car Accidents—The only fatal electric car accident 
of which we find record in the month of July was a butting 
collision on the Marion, Bluffton & Eastern in Marion, Ind., 
on the 7th, where four passengers and the motorman were 
killed and a dozen or more passengers were injured. 





BencAL-Nacpur Raitway, Inpra.—Since the first of the year 
the following branch lines of this railway have been opened 
to traffic: Kalimati to Durjamisi, 40 miles; Nagpur to Itwari 
Loop, 5 miles; Itwari Loop to Sansar, 51 miles, 




















Second Article. 


FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION ON AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


Theoretical 


Basis, and Relation § to 


Cost of Service, Value of Service and Commodity Rates. 


BY WILLIAM Z, RIPLEY, 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 


From the point of view of economic theory, the warrant 
for a differentiation of charges between various classes of 
commodities offered for transportation may be considered 
primarily from two distinct points of view. The first is that 
of operation, which determines cost. The second is from the 
standpoint of traffic whereby the value of service, so-called, is 
measured. The reasonableness of making a distinction in 
freight rates according to the character of goods is easily 
apparent, as judged on the basis of cost of service. A multi- 
tude of factors enter into consideration at this point. The 
railway ought in self-protection to charge more for hauling 
a thing, if it actually costs it more in the long run to perform 
that service. Some factors which enter into this cost were well 
put by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1897.7 

Instances of approval of classification on the basis of such 
cost of operation are frequently found in the decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. For example, special serv- 
ice or equipment, as in the rapid transport of fresh vegetables 
and fruit from the South, justify the carriers in a specially 
high classification.* Rates on live hogs by comparison with 
rates on hog products, as well as on live cattle and dressed 
beef, have likewise been adjusted in terms of cost of car- 
riage. A classification on hogs yielding a rate equal to two- 
thirds of that on hog products has been held equitably to 
represent the relative expense.® Even the indefinite  ele- 
ment of risk has been accepted as justifying a higher classi- 
fication for live stock as compared with other commodities.‘ 

Classification is less easy to defend from the standpoint of 
the traffic manager alone, than from that of the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation. Value of service is at times dif- 
ficult to understand. It is not at first sight reasonable, that 
of two commodities which cost the railway exactly the same 
amount to transport, one should be charged twice as much 
as the other. For example, the rate on anthracite coal is very 
much higher than upon soft coal; the rate upon wheat is 
higher than the rate upon some other foodstuffs; the rate 
upon fine woolen goods is very much higher than upon coarse 
cotton cloth, etc. It has been urged frequently that any dis- 
crimination in the freight rate on the basis of difference, 
either in the value of the commodity itself or in the value of 
the service rendered, is unreasonable and unjust. The case, 
however, is entirely analogous to that of discrimination be- 
tween a long and short haul of the same commodity. The 
principle is perfectly defensible in both cases; and has been 
accepted in legal decisions as well as by economic writers 
for many years. It is based upon the fact, which confronts 
one at every turn in a discussion of railway economics, that 
a large proportion of the expenses of a railway is- independ- 
ent of the amount of traffic. These fixed expenses must be 
met at all cost if the road is to remain solvent. They con- 





1“Whether commodities were crude, rough, or finished; liquid or dry; 
knocked down or set up; loose or in bulk; nested or in boxes, or other- 
wise packed; if vegetables, whether green or dry, desiccated or evaporated; 
the market value and shippers’ representations as to their character; the 
cost of service, length and direction of haul; the season and manner of 
shipment; the space occupied and weight; whether in carload or less-than- 
carload lots; the volume of annual shipments to be calculated on; the sort 
of car required, whether flat, gondola, box, tank, or special; whether ice 
or heat must be furnished; the speed of trains necessary for perishable 
or otherwise rush goods; the risk of handling, either to the goods them- 
selves or other property; the weights, actual and estimated; the carrier’s 
tisk or owner’s release from damage or loss.” f 

Hammond Railway Rate Theories, etc., 1911, p. 42, analyzes interstate. 
commerce decisions as to these. Strombeck, Freight Classification, 1912, 
pp. 35-60, also discusses the various factors entering into cost. 


26 1. C. C.. Rep:, 295; 10 I. C. C. Rep.,: 255. 
241.C. C. Rep., 611; 9 I. C. C. Rep., 382. But compare 23 I. C. C. 


Rep., 663, fixing the rate on stock cattle at 75 per cent. of that for beef 
or fat cattle. ow about cost of service here? 


“10 I. C, ©. Rep.; 327. 


stitute a charge upon the entire traffic of the line, and are not 
susceptible of apportionment to each unit of transportation. 
Any rate which will contribute a surplus, small or large, above 
the mere cost of transportation—that is to say, above the ex- 
penses incident to this particular carriage, and which thereby 
lessens by the amount of that excess, the burden of the fixed 
charges remaining upon other traffic is justifiable. But it is 
defensible only under two conditions. The first is that the 
goods at any higher rate will go by another route or not at 
all; and the second is that the effect may not be detrimental 
to the general course of business. Thus a long haul at a 
lower rate than the rate charged for a shorter haul, if it must 
be lower in order to secure the business, constitutes no 
injustice to the local shipper; for the surplus remaining above 
the cost of haulage of that particular increment of freight 
lessens thereby the charge which must be made upon local 
freight for meeting interest on bonds, maintenance of way 
and equipment, etc., all of which charges go on more or less 
independently of the traffic. On precisely the same grounds 
a discrimination of freight rates in favor of the cheaper com- 
modity or the less valuable service may be defended. Coal 
or sand, transported at 2% mills per ton-mile, may reasonably 
be carried at that rate; while the road is coincidently charging 
three or four times as much per ton-mile for hauling dry 
goods or fine hardware. For if a quarter of a mill per ton- 
mile can be earned above the expenses incident to hauling 
that sand or coal, it enables the rates on the dry goods or 
hardware to be maintained at a lower point than they other- 
wise would be. It is unnecessary to elaborate this principle 
further; it is everywhere accepted as valid. And it unques- 
tionably substantiates such statements as Mavor’s, that 
“freight rates, like rent, are rather the effect of price move- 
ments than the cause of them.” When tariffs are high be- 
cause prices are high, we are afforded a fair illustration of 
value of service as an element in rate-making. The only diffi- 
culty in applying the reasoning in practice is to ascertain 
whether the contribution of each particular rate to the com- 
mon good is as much or as little as it ought to be. Statistics of 
ton mile revenue become serviceable at this point. To be tech- 
nically discussed in a subsequent article. 

As above defended, value of service, affording a 
rant for classification, has been recognized in a number 
of Interstate Commerce decisions since 1887. A relation be- 
tween the grade of the charge and fluctuations in the market 
price of the commodity—in other words, charging what the 
traffic will bear—is at times discernible. It is to the interest 
of the public that carriers should be satisfied with relatively 
smaller profits from the transportation of commodities of low 
price which are in general demand. Under these circum- 
stances changes in price of such staple commodities as iron 
and steel, or the lower priced grains, should be reflected in 
a corresponding modification of rates.’ 

Akin to this is recognition of a relation in general between 
the value of a commodity and its classification. Where, for 
example, articles representing different stages of manufacture 
have to be graded, it is but fair that the raw material, or the 
partly-made product, should be graded lower than the fin- 
ished article.* Similarly articles which may fairly be sub- 


war- 





1Compare the charges on copper and wheat, for example, as suggesting 
discrimination; Samuel O. Dunn, The American Transportation Question, 
pp. 62 and 81. Rebates. 

26 I. C. C. Rep., 88; 9 I. C. C. Rep. 382; 4 I. C. C. Rep. 48._ On 
freight rates and prices compare Rep. U. S. Industrial Commission, XIX, 
p. 366. ; 

* Hammond Railway Rate Theories, pp. 14, 27, 36 and 29. 
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stituted for one another ought to be classified with reference 
to their common market value. The relative value of com- 
modities, as controlling classification, clearly governs the 
treatment of hard and soft coal. The practical difficulty, 
of course, is to know where to stop in admitting such con- 
siderations. Shall “small-vein” soft coal, because it cannot 
compete on even terms with the “big-vein” product, be ac- 
cepted for carriage on a more favored basis?* Some rather 
nice questions, both of business and public policy, would be 
suggested by such a precedent. 

Different classification of the same commodity, according 
to the use to which it may be put, is evidently an attempt to 
grade according to value rather than cost of service. Auto- 
mobile parts may come in from the wheelmaker at second- 
class rates, but when they go out to jobbing houses they are 
rated three times first class.*. A number of cases of this sort 
have come before the commission. Shall cow peas, for ex- 
ample, be classed with corn and oats as agricultural products 
in one case, while according them a rating with commercial 
fertilizers in another, inasmuch as they may become an active 
agent in nitrogenizing soil?* More recently the commission 
has declined to recognize the validity of classifying accord- 
ing to the use to which the commodity may be put. Thus 
brick is always to be classified identically without regard to 
whether it is for fire, building or paving purposes.* Unusually 
low rates for steam coal used by carriers and open only to 
certain shippers for this or other particular purposes have 
been forbidden.’ The carriers have attempted to distinguish 
in: grade between dried fruit and raisins. For the two indus- 
tries call for relatively different protection against old-estab- 
lished competitors.° 

As actually effected in practice, classification of freight 
seems to have been largely empirical—the result of long ex- 
perience in sympathetically feeling the pulse of the business 
community. In the main, despite their denial of the validity 
of cost as an element in rate-making, traffic managers and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission seem to have been swayed 
more commonly by this consideration in the make-up of 
schedules. Nevertheless, charging what the traffic will bear, 
as a principle, will suffice alone to explain many of the de- 
tails of classifications now in force. Rates have been adjusted 
so as to secure the largest amount of business possible at the 
highest rate compatible with that volume. In other words, 
traffic managers have been mainly influenced by the consid- 
eration well stated by a witness before the United States In- 
dustrial Commission: that, “a freight tariff is made as it is, 
not because it ought to be that, but because it must be that.” 
The procedure of classification committees seems, in other 
words, to have been mainly based upon considerations of rev- 
enue, and that, too, without any very positive evidence as to 
details.’ Rule-of-thumb experience, therefore, is mainly rep- 
resented in classifications of the present time; that is to say, 
an adjustment of freight rates upon different commodities to 
suit the commercial conditions which have happened to pre- 
vail at any given time. All of which emphasizes still further 
the need of scientific revision of these most important sched- 
ules, preferably by the carriers themselves, but by public au- 
thority if commercial inertia be too powerful to be privately 
overcome. 

The spread of a classification—that is to say, the gradu- 
ation of rates as between all kinds of goods, from fine silks 
to lime and sand, or from aeroplanes, “set up,” to pig iron, 
“laid down,” is not constant. How shall this be theoretically 





114 I. C. C. Rep., 127. 
2 Freight, February, 1905, p. 61. 
39 7. C. Cc. Ree, 261. 


417 I. C. C. Rep., 197. But compare 23 I. C. C. Rep., 7, on stock and 
fat cattle; and 14 I. C. C. Rep., 27, on “big-vein” and “‘small-vein” coal. 


520 I. C. C. Rep., 426; 21 I. C. C. Rep., 41. 

2 i: c tee, 3; 

7 Evidence before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Industrial 
Commission as to freight rate advances in 1900 prove this point. 
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justified? At first sight it would appear as if the relativity 
of charges between different things, as determined by cost or 
value of service, ought to remain fixed; that is to say, for 
example, that rates on raw hides fairly standing at one-half 
of the charge for shoes, ought to remain always and every- 
where at this ratio. Advocates of a rigid classification pre- 
scribed by public authority seem often to assume that this 
could be brought about. But a moment’s consideration of the 
nature of a tariff as it has already been described will show 
that this is impossible. The spread or gradation, far from 
being fixed, must in the nature of things ever vary from 
place to place with change of trade conditions. The rate on 
raw hides relatively to that on shoes in New England—the 
main center of manufacture for footwear—should be very 
different at Kansas City or Chicago, whence the raw hides 
are derived; different alone, if for no other reason than be- 
cause hides, moving east, progressively add the cost of car- 
riage the further they go; while with shoes the augmentation 
of value goes on in the opposite direction, geographically. 
True as between commodities, the same inconstancy of ratio 
also holds good as between different points along a given line. 
The rate from New York to Durham, N. C., for example, on 
first-class freight may be 15 per cent. above that for freight 
of the second class; the second class may be 20 per cent. 
above that of third class for this distance, etc.; yet the differ- 
ence between first and second class for another distance, as be- 
tween New York and Jacksonville, Fla. may be 20 per cent.; 
that between second and third may be 27 per cent., and so on. 

This ever-changing spread of rates from place to place, as 
between different commodities, and with all possible combina- 
tions of the two, may be even more clearly demonstrated in 
another way. Referring to the diagram’ below, showing the 
construction of rate sheets as they graduate charges acord- 
ing to distance, is it not plain that the spread between com- 
modities at any given place is indicated by taking a vertical 
cross section of the diagram at that point? We have already 
seen that the curves, rising with increase of the distance, do so 
by different degrees. They cross and recross, making an in- 
tricate lace work of lines; because of the fact that. while cost, 
in general, may increase more or less proportionately to dis- 
tance, competition in its ever-varying forms, plays all sorts 
of pranks with the rates from point to point. The rate at any 
station is shown by the height of the curve on the vertical 
line for that place. Even, however, if the curves never crossed, 
but rose by evenly spraying out from one end of the line, 
as in the case of those for the three upper classes, their rela- 
tive heights would constantly change with distance. But 
owing to the complexities of competition the onward and up- 
ward movement of the curves is usually much more erratic 
than this. Some commodities, like children, “get their 
growth” early. They soon attain the level of all the charge 
they can ever bear. Others distribute their development over 
a much greater interval. Sometimes, as we have observed, 
the coal curve will be above the wheat curve; sometimes it 
will be below. In other words, the vagaries of these sloping 
lines cause the cross-sections, indicative of spread, to vary 
from point to point all along the line. Such a thing as con- 
stancy of ratio between classes or particular goods is, in 
the nature of transportation things, impossible. This is a 
matter of fundamental importance, especially in its bearing 
upon the proposition, soon to be considered, of substituting 
a single uniform classification under government authority 
for the present three-fold system. Moreover, it demonstrates 
the great commercial disturbance which might ensue from a 
general advance of freight rates by an indiscriminate trans- 
fer of commodities from lower to higher classes, such as was 
attempted in 1900. Such procedure is altogether illogical, 
and economically as upsetting to trade as a general “hori- 
zontal” increase or reduction of a customs tariff. 





1 Described in the Railway Age Gazette, May 7, 1909, p. 977. 
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Commodity rates as a means for enabling shippers to reach 
beyond their immediate territory and gain an entrance to 
new markets form an entirely distinct variety of charges from 
those quoted in the classified tariffs. These are special rates 
made to suit particular contingencies, although, of course, 
under the law they must be filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the same manner. Such commodity 
rates, however, do not apply to persons but to localities. Al- 
though granted to shippers in a particular place to build up 
an industry, the privilege of shipment under the same condi- 
tions is theoretically open, of course, to all others at that 
point. Such commodity rates naturally apply to three sets 
of commercial conditions: They either govern large ship- 
ments for long distances, as in the case of live stock; or, if 
for short distances, they must be confined to commodities of 
the very lowest grade, such as lime, sand or paving blocks; 
or else they are introduced to meet special.conditions, such 
as an irregular market or rapidly fluctuating competitive cir- 
cumstances, as in the case of goods for import or export. 
Such special rates are almost invariably granted for carload 
lots alone. The reason is, naturally, that it would not be 
worth while to make an exception to the classified schedules 
for less than that amount. Moreover, as has been observed, 
special rates of this sort are often introduced in order to meet 
changeable competition, such as by steamship lines engaged 
in export or import business. The classified ratings change 
but little, and oftentimes remain the same for many years. 
But in all cases where fluctuating conditions have to be met 
commodity rates by the carload are likely to appear. This 
is one reason why the transcontinental tariffs, exposed to 
competition either by the Cape Horn or Panama water 
routes, contain so large a proportion of commodity or carload 
ratings.’ 

Exceptional or commodity rates are also commonly found 
in a territory like the southern states, where manufactures 
are struggling to maintain a foothold. If it appear that a 
new industry can maintain itself in competition with already 
established industries elsewhere, only by a concession in 
charges, the traffic manager may elect to grant a commodity 
rate until such time as the industry has been placed firmly 
upon its feet. The tonnage moving under commodity rates 
under such circumstances may be much greater than that in- 
cluded under the classified schedules. Attention has already 
been drawn to this fact, but it merits still further comment. 
Probably three-fourths of the business of American railways 
is done under such special rates. This is apparently a higher 
proportion than rules in foreign countries with the possible 
exception of England, It is important to notice, however, 
that the revenue obtained from such traffic is relatively much 
less than the tonnage, inasmuch as most commodity rates are 
confined to low-grade goods. Whether such exceptions to the 
classified tariffs are on the increase or not is open to question. 
The evidence tends to show that with industrial growth, spe- 
cial rates granted in connection with its development, tend 
to increase up to a certain point. Commodity rates, for ex- 
ample, are said to be much more important in the West than 
they were 15 years ago.” But, on the other hand, industrial 
conditions having once become standardized and assured, the 
natural disposition of the railways is to substitute regular 
schedules for a multiplicity of special rates. The dilemma is 
that such a special rate once allowed, is exceedingly difficult 
to withdraw. An earnest attempt was made by the trunk lines 
in 1899 to retire a large number of these commodity rates. 
It then appeared that the New York Central & Hudson River 
had no less than 1,370 on file. Opposition naturally arose to 
the cancellation of these—an opposition less easily overcome 





1 Sixteenth Annual Report I. C. C., Rep., 32; 19 I. C. C., Rep., 244; 
21 I. C. C., Rep., 349 and 418. 


2318 1..C. €., Rep., 459. 
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because of the complication that the withdrawal of com- 
modity rates meant practically the abolition of carload 
ratings. Such action, therefore, looking toward simplifica- 
tion of tariffs threatened substantially to disturb all the ex- 
isting commercial adjustments. On the other hand, it is en- 
couraging to note that a distinct reduction is at least evident, 
since the recent extensions of federal authority, in the num- 
ber of separate and independent rates put into effect. The 
following table, covering the tariffs, officially filed at Wash- 
ington since 1606, is proof positive of great improvement in 
this regard: 


FreicGutT SCHEDULES FILED WITH THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


DOE asc dando Kora sin w alas ara/a Sranato aes 4 baleslace aisle. ee egemies 131,597 
BO a acca cieinsese aise melarecsinioacas Sa) GiiletaitWasd garmiea ee enre ook 6 193,995 
ROE <9: 20s avererajai Lieiel Wel aaWewias ale wwalcalsie,s Weare cueeld ae 187,041 
BUR rsa accia Ctreiaie wiatantea aiaaraiareia Gaatael dard snerachelad aisle We 161,584 
PAIN ac. xiaiaks: ore sin slat Aid Gast W wierata Agia Wall diwlelaieieiacw eo wala sites 129,294 
AMUN 6 cicia) clerk a: Wier Waray ac are lee Gra aw era tah Wim Sign di exe eae es 109,550 
BOE Picea Nig ere Ne Ae UME Ne Ra oe wees avalsin Oa eee ae 93,821 


A reduction of more than one-half within five years is matter 
for public congratulation.’ 

Special or commodity rates for the maintenance of equi- 
librium between competing markets fall naturally into several 
distinct groups.’ In the first of these, concerning commodity 
rates on grain and grain products and cotton, production 
takes place over a vast extent of territory, and the products 
are marketed in places widely remote from one another. The 
problem under such circumstances is mainly that of securing 
equalization through different gateways. It is a question first 
of concentration at primary markets, such as St. Paul, Kan- 
sas City, or Chicago; and thereafter of carriage by competitive 
routes whether by way of the Gulf, by any of the various At- 
lantic seaports, or by the St. Lawrence river. Commodity 
rates are thus determined in this first class of cases mainly 
with references to competition of routes. On the other hand, 
when production is spread over a considerable territory, but 
when transportation is thereafter effected along converging 
lines to a fairly localized center of manufacture, the problem 
of equalizing conditions, competitively, by the resort to com- 
modity rates, has mainly to do with competitive conditions at 
the place of production. Rates on*wool to the highly localized 
markets of the world afford illustration of this second type 
of commodity rate problem.* Commodity rates upon fruits 
and vegetables to common markets from such widely sep- 
arated sources of supply as Florida and California, or the 
equilibration of conditions of production for coal or lumber 
from the most widely scattered sources of supply, are perhaps 
the most difficult of all to settle satisfactorily. 


(To be continued.) 





New Raitway For AusTRALIA—The governments of New 
South Wales and Queensland have agreed to join forces to in- 
sure the construction of a line which will run from Bourke to 
Hungerford, on the southern boundary of Queensland, thence 
to Camooweal on the western boundary, and from Camooweal 
to Pine Creek, the first section to be built by New South Wales, 
and the second by Queensland, and the third by the common- 
wealth. The distance between Bourke and Hungerford is 120 
miles, and the country is generally flat. The Queensland 
parliament has already authorized the construction of the line 
from Tobermory to Camooweal, and has agreed to build the 
section between Tobermory and Hungerford. The section left 
for the commonwealth to build, that between Camooweal and 
Pine Creek, is about 640 miles long. 





1Cf Annual Report, I. C. C., 1909, p. 11. 
2 McPherson, Railroad Freight Rates, pp. 117-148, is good on this. 


323 I. C. C., Rep., 151, investigating the transportation of wool affords 
a fine example. 
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RECENT FLOOD IN LOUISIANA. 


Many persons not familiar with the local geography of Louisi- 
ana have been confused by the lurid and inconsecutive accounts 
of the damage done by recent floods which have appeared in 
the daily press. The serious damage which has occurred is 
indicated by the accompanying map which shows the extent of 
the country devastated. No prior flood has ever done the damage 
or inflicted the !oss that the floods of 1912 have brought about. 

Ordinary floods in the Ohio, in the Missouri or in the Mis- 
sissippi itself can be taken care of in the lower river without 
disaster, but simultaneous freshets in the Ohio and in the Mis- 
sour rivers, the crests of which meet at Cairo, have never failed 
to produce disastrous consequences in the lower river. This 
condition has occurred in the past about every 15 or 20 years. 

In the floor of 1912, the. first crevasse in Louisiana occurred 
in the levees in the Parishes of East Carroll and Madison, just 
south of the Arkansas line. This break flooded a portion of the 
‘country south from the state line shown shaded in the accom- 
panying map and put the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and 
other roads under water, lasting for several weeks. Unfor- 
tunately the topography of the country is such that all of this 
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Operating Under Difficulties East of Roux, La. 


water was brought back into the Mississippi through the Red 
river and its tributaries. 

As soon as the crest of this overflow reached the Mississippi 
again, the levees at Torras, between the point where the Red 
river flows into the Mississippi and where it flows into the 
Atchafalaya, gave way. This flooded an additional section south 
of the first flood district and extending clear to the Gulf of 
Mexico shown in the lower part of the shaded portion of the 
map. The water which flowed through the Torras crevasse did 
not again flow into the Mississippi but sought the Gulf of Mexico 
through the Atchafalaya basin, flooding the country on both 
sides of that stream, including the east bank of Bayou Teche 
practically south of Franklin. This flood put out of commission 
the main line of the Texas & Pacific and one of its branches, 
the main line of the Frisco, the Baton Rouge branch of the 
Southern Pacific and about twelve miles of the Southern Pacific 
Port Barre branch between Leonville and Port Barre. 

The last crevasse to break was at Hymelia, a point on the west 
bank of the Mississippi river about 35 miles above New Orleans. 
Vigorous attempts were made to close the latter crevasse by 
the Government engineers, but their preliminary work was 
washed away and the levee also caved above the preliminary 
work, and the crevasse soon became unmanageable. It rapidly 
-enlarged until some 4,000 ft. of the levee was gone and the 
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Flooded Districts Along Lower Mississippi. 
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water was pouring through this opening at the estimated rate 
of 100,000 cu. ft. per second. 

This practically inundated the entire country between Bayou 
LaFourche, the Mississippi river and the Gulf of Mexico. It 
overflowed the Texas & Pacific tracks, about a mile away, and 
gradually rose through the swamps until the Southern Pacific 
main line was overflowed to a depth varying from two in. to 
about 24 in. for 18 miles. It stopped the operation of trains for 
a while, but the Southern Pacific continued regularly to give 
through, though impaired, train service to New Orleans by de- 
touring its trains from Schriever to Napoleonville, on the 
Napoleonville branch, thence over the Texas & Pacific to Baton 
Rouge, crossing the river by transfer boat to the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley on the east bank and thence to New Orleans. 
The Southern Pacific main line had been securely anchored and 








View from Upper End of Hymelia Crevasse, Showing Pile 
Drivers in Distance. 


as it is ballasted with heavy gravel it was kept in good surface 
and line during the flood, so that when the water began to recede 
it was possible to run a Jarge number of freight trains daily 
through water 6 to 10 inches deep. 

A great deal of the country overflowed by these crevasses 
from near the Arkansas line to the Gulf of Mexico is as fine 
agricultural country as the world contains. In the upper portion 
of the state magnificent crops of corm and cotton are raised; 
in the central section cotton, corn and sugar cane, and in the 
lower portion sugar cane and corn. The water receded from 
the upper section in time to enable the planting of a few quick 
growing crops, but, with few exceptions, the season is too late 
to produce crops in the lower portions of the state. 

The question of the protection of the Mississippi valley from 
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overflow can no longer be considered a local question. The 
water which causes this damage originates in every section of 
the United States except a narrow strip of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and immediately around the Great Lakes. The 
United States Government should assume the construction and 
control of the levee system to insure such a large section of the 
country against future destruction from high water. Thousands 
of people have been rendered homeless, have lost everything they 
possessed, and much fertile country has been rendered tem- 
porarily a barren waste. The 1912 high water inundated approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 acres of land. 

We are indebted to Thornwell Fay, president of the Harriman 
lines in Louisiana and Texas for the above information. 





LARGE SCHERZER BRIDGE FOR ENGLAND. 





A contract has been placed by the Great Central Railway of 
England with Sir William Arrol & Company, Limited, Glasgow, 
Scotland, for the construction of a large railway and highway 
Scherzer rolling lift bridge and approaches across the Trent 
river at Keadby, in Lincoln, England. The requirements of 
navigation at this point on the Trent river, just above where 
it enters into the Humber river, are quite severe. 

The heaviest main line traffic of the Great Central Railway 
between Doncaster, Grimsby and the large modern Immingham 
docks on the Humber river will pass over this bridge. 

The structure will be composed of two fixed approach spans 
in addition to the bascule span, and the track girder span upon 
which the moving leaf rolls in its operation. The total length 
of steel work will be nearly 500 ft. Each span will have three 
trusses, the center truss dividing the railway and roadway por- 
tions of the bridge deck. The railway section will have a width 
of 29 ft, and the roadway 24 ft. center to center of trusses. 
The movable span of this bridge is of the single leaf through 
type, and as it will have a movable length of 160 ft., and an 
extreme width of nearly 60 ft., it will be one of the largest 
bascule bridges in the world. The machinery and power equip- 
ment, designed for opening and closing the bridge in one 
minute, is very simple for so large and heavy a structure. The 
power will be clectricity, generated in a machinery house along- 
side the bridge, and the motors are placed on the rear end of 
the movable leaf. These motors are geared to the main opera- 
ting shafts, which drive pinions engaging with racks on in- 
dependent fixed supports outside of the plane of the movable 
bridge trusses. This method of operation is one of the special 
features of the latest designs of Scherzer rolling lift bridges, 
and reduces the machinery and power required. The substruc- 
ture will consist of steel caissons carried to about 50 ft. below 
the low water of ordinary spring tides, and the masonry piers, 
carrying the superstructure, will be founded upon these cais- 
sons. 

Sir William Arroll & Company, Limited, will execute the 
work under the supervision of J. B. Ball, engineer-in-chief 
of the Great Central Railway, by whom the foundations: and 
approach spans were designed. The Scherzer Rolling Lift 
Bridge Company, Chicago, designed the superstructure, opera- 
ting machinery and power equipment of the bascule span, and 
will maintain a general consulting engineering supervision over 
the manufacture and erection of that portion of the work, in co- 
operation with Mr. Ball’s staff. 





IMPERIAL RAILWAys OF NorTHERN CHINA.—With reference to 
the agreement made last fall between the Japanese and the 
Chinese authorities for an extension of the tracks of the Im- 
perial Railways of Northern China across the track of the South 
Manchurian Railway to the city of Mukden, the work has suf- 
ficiently progressed to permit freight and passenger trains to 
be run to a temporary station erected about one-quarter of a 
mile from the outer wall of Mukden. Work has not yet been 
started on the permanent station. 
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BURGLAR PROOF BOX CAR DOOR 
FASTENER. 


In the series of articles on Defective Box Cars and Damaged 
Freight, which appeared in the Railway Age Gazette last April 
and May, a number of illustrations were shown of the ease 
with which some of the box car door fasteners can be pried 
open without breaking the seal, allowing men to enter the 
car and remove part, or all, of the contents, and then to close 
the door and replace the fastener in such a way as to leave 
no evidence of the car having been broken into. In the illus- 
trations on page 838 of the issue of April 12, a National plate 
and sealing pin, made by the National Malleable Castings Com- 


artes 











Fig. i—Application of National Safety Car Door Fastener. 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio, were shown in connection with a hasp 
and door staple of an old type, which we have since been ad- 
vised has not been made by that company within the past ten 
years. It is only fair to state, therefore, that the company now 
furnishes a hasp and staple with the plate and sealing pin, 
which it is impossible to separate without breaking the seal or 
tearing the car door. 

Fig. 1 shows a National Safety car door fastener attached to 
a car, with its hasp and locking pin in a locked position and 
with the seal in place. Attention is directed particularly to the 
construction of the shank of the hasp and the hook of the 
staple. The latter has a pair of safety lugs cast on it, which 
lie underneath and at right angles to the shank of the hasp, 

















Fig. 2—The Hasp and Staple Cannot be Separated Unless 
They Are Turned at Right Angles to Each Other. 
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effectually preventing separation of the hasp and staple in 
case the hook of the staple is pried out of the wood. It is 
necessary to turn the hasp and staple at right angles to each 
other to disengage the safety lugs from the elongated slot in 
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Fig. 3—Trying. to Force the Hasp and Staple Apart Without 
Breaking the Seal. 


the shank of the hasp, as shown in Fig. 2, and when the fastener 
is attached to the car and the hasp is locked by the pin and 
seal, it is impossible to do this without breaking some of the 
parts of the fastener. Figs. 3 and 4 correspond to Figs. 11 




















Fig. 4—Showing How the Safety Lugs on the Staple Prevent 
It from Being Separated from the Hasp While the 
Seal is Unbroken. 


and 13 on pages 838 and 839 of our issue of April 12, 1912, and 
show the futility of attempting to open the National safety 
fastener in the same way. 





New JapANesE RarLway.—The line between Hamasaka and 
Kasumi in Tajima province, a distance of about 11 miles, was 
opened to traffic last March. By the completion of this section 
the San-in districts have been brought into closer relations with 
the Kwansai regions. It means also practically, if not actually, 
the opening of the trans-San-in railway, which is projected to 
cover a total distance of 230 miles from Kyoto, the starting 
point. The work was begun in 1900, and has cost up to the 
present about $15,000,000. 
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Acceleration and Retardation Figures, 


TABLES FOR FINDING PROPER TONNAGE RATING. 


and Their Use is 


Solving Problems of Railway Location and Train Loading. 


BY PAUL M. LA BACH, 
Assistant Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


In attempting to make studies regarding the economic values 
of different locations, the investigator is first confronted with 
the necessity of using a unit for operating costs that must by 
its very nature be nothing more than» an average. It is called 
the train mile, but is unsuited as a base except for train wages, 
supplies and locomotive repairs. There is no other unit avail- 
able, however, except in a very few cases. For the purposes 
of this discussion, freight trains only will be dealt with, as the 
passenger train is on a very different basis. The engineer will 
have a value given to the freight train mile, taken from the 
operating costs of the railway for which he works or from those 
of other roads in the vicinity, as found in an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission report. 

The next step will be to ascertain the tonnage hauled over the 
engine district under consideration, or, if a new road, the prob- 
able tonnage. If the tonnage does not balance, the greatest 
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will probably have few trains, the first method can be used, and 
the maximum gradient selected will fix the number of trains. 
When using the second method, however, the amount of rise is 
the governing factor. A long, straight grade line has a very 
slight advantage, from an operating point of view, over a 
broken grade line of higher maximum grade, but with the same 
rise. lf the grade line can be so arranged that the speed limit 
of the locomotive will not be exceeded, then the latter is as 
economical as the former. The operating costs will be very 
nearly the same, except that horse-power hours will cost slightly 
more on the broken grade, owing to the fluctuations in speed. 
It is chiefly in relation to the question of time that the ac- 
companying tables of acceleration are useful. It is usually a 
difficult matter to change the length of operating districts on 
an old road, and even on an entirely new one geographical con- 
siderations, the location of towns, etc., frequently enter into 


4. 


Fig 1—Profiles Illustrating Difference in Time Required by Trains Loaded for the Same Maintained Speed on Different 
Ruling Grades Where the Same Ascent is to be Overcome. 


amount in one direction is ordinarily used, but if there is a 
decided difference in adverse grades, the lesser tonnage may re- 
sult in the greater number of trains. , 

There are two methods for the rating of the locomotive to 
ascertain the number of daily trains in each direction. First, 
that based on the stalling limit, or the rate in miles per hour 
which it is expected that the engine will run on an adverse 
grade after momentum is exhausted. This is the method usu- 
ally given in books, and it is customary to fix the speed on the 
maximum adverse grade at 10 miles per hour. Second, that 
dependent on the boiler capacity rather than on adhesion. This 
is the method usually found in practice where the train move- 
ment is crowded and the time limit is the governing feature. 

In making a location these two methods should be kept in 
mind by the locating engineer. If a new line is being run which 


TiME TABLE FOR PROFILES SHOWN ON ACCOMPANYING DRAWING. 


Total Time from Station “O” 
Minimum Speed, 10 m. p. h. 








' se my 
+0.6% Grade. +0.5% Grade. 

9 a a 
Station. +0.6% Load. +0.6% Load. +0.5% Load. 
ee ee 3.04 Min. 3.04 Min. ’ 3.29 Min. 
iC rere 12.58 Min. 11.40 Min. 13.08 Min. 
ST AE ee 14.54 Min. 13.91 Min. 15.93 Min. 
pS Serie 21.80 Min. 21.45 Min. 24.43 Min. 
MEavewicess 23.76 Min. 23.96 Min. 27.28 Min. 
SOG vers s-0s0s 34.81 Min. 34.02 Min. 38.64 Min. 
bs 36.78 Min. 36.53 Min. 41.49 Min 
QB visccee 46.83 Min. 46.59 Min. 52.85 Min 
Wotan coves 49.48 Min. 49.12 Min. 56.29 Min 








it more than they should. A train must reach its destination 


in ten hours for 100 miles or pay overtime, and the 16-hour law 
fixes an absolute limit to the time a train can be on the road. 
It might seem desirable to reduce every maximum grade 
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from 1.0 to 0.5 per cent., for instance. Although such a reduction 
would allow a heavier train to be run the time required to 
make the run would be greater, as the heavier train would have 
longer adverse grades to climb and would not speed up as 
quickly as the lighter train on the down grades. In case com- 
petition or economy does not permit the lengthening of the time 
over such a district, the tonnage must be reduced. This will 
reduce the probable profits. If a locomotive must exert its 
maximum power at all times to get over its district, there will 
be little or no profit derived by reducing the maximum grade, 
unless the total elevation to be overcome is reduced also. The 
greatest efficiency will be produced when the ton miles per 
hour reach the maximum with a given motive power. 

These tables attempt to show the varying velocity of a loco- 
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pick out such a table for first trial as will allow the engine to 
haul a train at 10 m. p. h. on the maximum grade. (Table 1, 
just described, is an example, it being figured for 1.0 per cent. 
loading.) It is assumed that grades are compensated. If the first 
grade is level and 10 stations long, look in the 0.0 column and 
note the speed at 10 stations which should be marked on the 
profile at that point. If the next one is 10 stations of + 0.3,. 
see what speed the engine would have 1,000 ft. from its speed’ 
at the first point. In this manner a speed diagram can be 
constructed from which the time required to make the entire 
run of the engine district can be calculated. This is shown in 
Fig. 1. This is an assumed profile ten miles in length. The 
tabulation of time shows that the 0.6 per cent. train (1,780 tons). 
was able to run this ten miles in practically the same time on 











TasBLeE I—AcCELERATIONS AND RETARDATIONS. 
Locomotive, Under Full Throttle, Loaded for +1.0 Per Cent. Grade. 














Velocity. Grade. 
Miles Per; —, 
Hour. ‘ 0.0 +01 402 403 404 #405 #406 #£+407 ‘66 8609 216 443 2 2413 +444 488 
: 0.03 0.04 0.04 0.05 0.05 0.06 0.08 0.08 0.10 0.14 ae heyund 7 ikea Will not Start. 
2 0.12 0.13 0.15 0.16 0.19 0.22 0.26 0.29 0.37 0.52 0.74 0.82 oe Sensis ed 
3 0.27 0.30 0.33 0.36 0.41 0.47 0.56 0.68 0.87 1.21 1.72 1.92 1.36 caw - 
4 0.44 0.48 0.64 0.58 0.65 0.73 0.85 1.07 1.33 1.79 2.46 3.00 3.32 10.88 as 
5 0.68 0.74 0.81 0.88 0.98 1.11 1,27 1.68 1.94 2.54 3.46 4.44 5.95 25.45 cs ey 
6 0.97 1.05 1.16 1.26 1.40 1.58 1.81 2.19 2.67 3.45 4.63 6.15 9.06 42.69 55.09 43.60 
- 1.33 1.45 1.58 1.68 1.93 2.17 2.50 2.93 3.55 4.53 6.06 8.22 12.83 63.63 50.23 41.47 


2.26 2.83 












2.96 
3.77 
5.51 


3.56 
4.53 
7.85 


2.87 3.14 3.45 


4.86 


4.29 


4.71 





5.12 6.41 11.51 


5.91 





6.50 





8.06 15.43 






7.31 
8.94 


8.19 
10.18 


9.88 
11.84 


19.71 
24.32 





30.34 














7.47 9.54 13.03 62.90 44.16 35.82 









74.39 60.49 50.92 44.34 39.35 35.36 32.07 29.39 


10.96 13.11 15.86 20.56 28.50 41.01 120.71 85.02 66.93 55.57 47.68 41.65 37.22 33.60 30.57 28.08 
*16.8 13.26 16.23 20.14 27.35 39.74 71.45 112.41 80.32 63.66 52.32 45.18 39.73 35.46 31.89 29.09 26.91 
sy 198.44 
1 
“4 15.84 19.55 24.68 34.58 50.66 161.11 103,61 75.32 60.17 49.32 42.80 37.76 33.85 30.62 27.99 25.14 
19 18.75 23.06 29.50 42.24 64.37. 142.30 94.23 70.00 56.47 46.44 40.47 35.80 32.16 29.14 26.66 24.55 
21.99 26.76 34.57 122.27 

























26.67 
99 ~—«C31.64 
36.94 


33.74 
41.42 
49.13 


48.21 
62.68 
77.75 


101.34 
93.75 
86.32 


154.77 67.93 










45.15 38.54 33.79 30.01 27.08 24.67 22.60 20.85 


42.29 60.87 93.50 m 78.26 R 

25 47.85 65.27 109.93 203.02 104.82 69.84 52.14 42.28 35.70 30.67 27.05 24.11 21.83 20.95 18.30 16.93 
26 57.05 89.21 160.93 152.36 86.73 61.06 47.20 38.54 32.51 28.14 24.82 22.17 20.05 18.32 16.83 15.58 
27 65.98 114.19 255.53 135.65 78.11 54.33 42.28 34.70 30.10 25.33 22.42 20.02 18.17 16.64 15.27 14.18 
*97.5 75.56 140.07 338.46 118.20 69.11 47.82 37.46 30.88 26.23 22.62 20.06 17.92 16.29 14.89° 13.71 12.74 
28 639.33 

29 85.47 166.36 261.15 100.12 59.79 41.57 32.71 27.07 23.04 19.96 17.67 15.80 14.38 13.15 12.11 11.25 
30 97.59 194.68 209.94 80.81 50.14 35.60 28.02 23.27 19.85 17.21 15.25 13.64 12.44 11.38 10.48 9.77 
31 105.94 272.47 136.23 61.98 40.12 29.66 23.52 19.54 16.64 14.52 12.89 11.56 10.49 9.63 8.86 8.22 
32 134.79 352.46 110.61 48.21 31.63 23.63 18.68 15.53 13.35 11.62 10.31 9.28 8.44 7.72 7.13 6.66 
33 154.32 435.34 84.33 35.24 23.47 17.66 14.01 11.68 10.03 8.77 7.78 7.02 6.39 5.84 5.40 5.05 
*33.6 174.53 51 5.22 57.08 22.95 15.49 11.74 9.34 7.81 6.68 5.88 5.22 4.72 4.30 3.93 3.63 3.38 
2 420.17 

“9 195.24 285.00 28.88 11.23 7.67 5.86 4.67 3.92 3.30 2.96 2.63 2.38 2.17 1.99 1.83 1.71 











* Speed which can be maintained on given gradient (thus 22.7 on +0.3 per cent.). 











motive with a given load on a given profile. Table 1 shows 
the distances in 100 ft. stations needed to increase velocity from 
0 to 1, 0 to 2, 0 to 3, etc., miles per hour. 

It also shows the maximum speeds the engine can maintain 
with the load on given grades. The line which appears in each 
column indicates the point, in reference to distance run, at 
which this maximum speed is reached. The figures below the 
line show the distances a train moving at speeds higher than 
it can maintain will move before slowing down to this speed. 

On a given profile, place the train at the starting point and 





both grades, while the 0.5 per cent. train (2,057 tons) had its 
time increased 14 per cent., and its tonnage increased 16 per 
cent. If we assume that waiting for orders takes one hour 
and meeting each opposing train 25 minutes, we will get the 
allowable running time by subtracting these amounts from 10 
hours per 100 miles. This will be the economical running time. 
With a division of 100 miles and six opposing trains the run- 
ning time would have to be six and one-half hours, ard with 
twelve opposing trains, four hours. Even if the 0.6 per cent. 
train ran on the 0.5 per cent. grade it would not reach the 
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other terminal inside of the 10 hour limit, while the 0.5 per 
cent. train on the 0.5 per cent. grade would be in a still worse 
condition. 

By making a number of these trials, and not losing sight of 
the fact that as you cut down the tonnage rating you increase 
the number of daily trains, a tentative loading will be reached 
which can be used in connection with the train mile cost that 
has already been ascertained. 

In the first class of tonnage rating, in which the trains are 
few and the rating is on the stalling limit basis, it is frequently 
found desirable to put, in sags, grades which exceed the maxi- 
mum for which the engine is loaded. This can frequently be 
done, and such grades are constantly operated on a momentum 
basis. One hears a great many objections raised to this on the 
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Fig. 2—Momentum Grade Profile. 








ground that a tank, or something compelling a stop, may be lo- 
cated there in the future. It should never be put there in any 
case. It is usually just as cheap to pump water up a hill as 
to haul it up in a tender. The method of ascertaining whether 
a grade can be operated as a momentum one is illustrated in 
Fig. 2. 

Passing A at a speed of 10 m. p. h., the locomotive should 
drift, and Table 3 shows that a velocity of 35 m. p. h. will be 
reached in 4,375 ft. The velocity at B will then be 35 m. p. h. 
This maximum speed will be maintained on the level grade to 
C, as indicated under the 0.0 per cent. grade in the first column 
of Table 1. In running from C to D the train will slow down 
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shows. The train will be retarded to 10 m. p. h. in a distance 
of 4,635 ft. As the engine is rated for 10 m. p. h. on a +1.0 per 
cent. grade, this speed will be maintained from D to E. If 
the engineman used steam at A there would be this difference: 


Distance to reach a speed of 10 m. p. h. on 1.1 per cent. 
Table 2) 





pg RMI OP ect aeate vnc ccccscntcavenienncea daeciseaeeeeed = 190 %. 
Distance to reach a speed of 35 m. p. h. on 1.1 per cent. 

CE Ae ona CWe cement edu eCoaaeecsesewenceenabeamacws = 3,020 kt. 

RUNNIN 5 UC cdia duce Wak aca cane xeneada tees te e<elndee 2,870 ft. 


Brakes would have to be set at 2,870 ft. from A (towards 
B) in order not to exceed the maximum speed of 35 m. p. h. 

These tables may also be used to fix the grade of sidings. 
It will be noticed that a train loaded for a +1. per cent. grade 
will not start on a +1.0 per cent. grade, but will on a +09 
per cent. grade. This does not take into account the retardation 
due to the switch and frog, which may be estimated as 0.1 
per cent. This shows that the grade on a siding for this load- 
ing should not exceed 0.8 per cent. If for any reason it is 
found necessary to place a siding on a maximum grade for 
the use of trains ascending it, it should be in the nature of a 
switchback and the train should back into it. It should be on, 
a level grade if possible, so as to give the train a chance to 
get a speed of 8 or 10 miles an hour as it comes into the main 
line again in resuming its run. 

In these cases, where the sag and the next following sum- 
mit are made up of numerous broken grades, the tables can be 
used to find the actual ruling grade by first ascertaining the 
point at which the speed will be reduced to 10 m. p. h., if that 
is standard. The grade can be computed from the tonnage 
hauled. 

Sometimes it is desirable to know how close a siding may be 
placed to the foot of a maximum grade and give space enough 
for the train to accelerate to 10 m. p. h. before reaching this 
grade. If the siding is on a +0.7 per cent. grade, and we add 
a tenth for the retardation of the switch, etc., then in the +08 

















to 10 m. p. h. at D, as the column headed +1.2 in Table 1 per cent. column, opposite 10 m. p. h. is found 747 ft. This 
Taste JI—AccELERATIONS. 
Locomotive, Under Full Throttle, Loaded for +1.0 Per Cent. 
waootr. Grade. 

a 6 ft t at wht —Ak wit =< «AG wth vid «hE - hl «he woh" 
0 0.03 0.03 0.03 0.03 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.01 0.01 
1 0.12 0.11 0.10 0.10 0.09 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.07 0.07 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.05 0.05" 
2 0.27 0.25 0.23 0.21 0.20 0.19 0.17 0.16 0.15 0.15 0.14 0.13 0.13 0.13 0.12 0.11 
3 0.44 0.42 0.38 0.36 0.33 0.32 0.30 0.28 0.26 0.26 0.25 0.24 0.23 0.22 0.21 0.19 
4 0.68 0.64 0.59 0.56 0.52 0.49 0.46 0.44 0.41 0.40 0.36 0.37 0.35 0.34 0.33 0.30 
5 0.97 0.91 0.85 0.80 0.74 0.70 0.67 0.63 0.59 0.57 0.55 0.51 0.50 0.49 0.47 0.44 
6 1.33 1.23 115 © 1:07 1.01 0.96 0.89 0.85 0.81 0.78 0.74 0.71 0.68 0.66 0.63 0.60 
7 7S 1.63 1.50 1.41 1.32 1.25 1.18 1.12 1.06 1.02 0.98 0.94 0.89 0.87 0.82 0.79 
8 2.25 2.07 1.94 1.81 1.70 1.61 1.51 1.43 1.36 1.31 1.25 1.20 1.14 1.11 1.06 1.02 
9 2.87 2.65 2.46 2.29 2.15 2.03 1.91 1.81 1.72 1.65 1.57 1.50 1.44 1.39 1.32 1.27 
10 3.70 3.54 3.11 2.88 2.70 2.55 2.38 2.25 2.11 2.05 1.95 1.87 1.79 1.72 1.63 1.58 
11 4.71 4.53 3.90 3.59 3.36 3.15 2.96 2.79 2.59 2.52 2.39 2.29 2.19 2.10 2.01 1.92 
12 5.91 5.58 4.83 4.43 4.15 3.87 3.61 3.41 3.16 3.06 2.90 2.76 2.64 2.53 2.42 2.33 
13 7.31 6.73 5.93 5.42 5.04 4.69 4.39 4.11 3.82 3.67 3.48 3.30 3.15 3.01 2.88 2.76 
14 8.94 7.97 7.21 6.57 6.05 5.61 5.22 4.89 4.59 4.34 4.12 3.90 3.71 3.55 3.38 3.25 
15 10.96 9.87 8.61 7.80 7.17 6.63 6.15 5.77 5.38 5.08 4.80 4.55 4.32 4.10 3.94 3.77 
16 = 43.26 = 111.89 ~—-: 10.22 9.20 8.42 7.76 7.18 6.70 6.26 5.89 Sag: 5.29 4.99 4.74 4.54 4.34 
17 15.84 14.04 12.04 10.77 9.82 9.02 8.31 7.75 7.22 6.78 6.39 6.04 5.72 5.44 5.19 4.96 
18 18.75 16.32 14.08 12.55 11.36 10.41 9.56 8.89 8.27 795 7.31 6.88 6.52 6.19 5.90 5.63 
19 21.99 18.72 16.35 14.55 13.09 11.93 10.95 10.12 9.41 8.81 8.29 7.80 7.37 7.01 6.65 6.36 
20 26.67. «22.24 «= «19.17 «16.67, «14.97. 13.60 =-:12.44—S 11.411 10.65 9.94 9.33 8.78 8.29 7.87 8.46 7.12 
2131.64 = 25.98 = -22.07.—Ss«19.03. Ss :17.02~—Ss‘15.41 14.06 12.83 11.99 11.16 10.46 9.83 9.28 8.79 8.33 7.94 
22, 36.94 29.87 = 25.29 «21.63 Ss :19.24 = :17.385. 15.80 = 14.39 13.41 12.46 11.67 10.95 10.32 9.77 ° 9.26 8.82 
2342.29 33.93. 28.55 = 24.47. 21.67, «19.47. :17.67 —: 16.10 14.94 13.85 12.96 12.15 11.43 10.82 10.24 9.74 
24 47.85 38.17. 31.96 27.56 = 24.27 «21.72 :19.65 17.96 16.54 15.34 14.32 13.41 12.60 11.92 11.27 10.72 
25° 57.05 44.23«S «35.69 31.17 «27.12 «24.15 21.83 19.86 18:27) 1693 15.95 14.72. . 13185 13.08 12:37 11.75 
26 65.98 50.56 41.21 34.94 30.13 26.74 24.10 21.88 20.09 18.59 17.27 1613 15.16 14.30 13.51 12.84 
27-7556 457.12 «46.02 Ss: 38.84 «=: 33.38 «= 29.52 26.48 =~ 24.03 22.02 20.35 1888 17.62 16.54 15.59 14.72 13.97 
2885.47. 63.91 51.16 42,88 36.76 32.47 29.04 26.31 24.07 22.20 20.60 19.19 17.99 16.94 15.99 15.17 
29 97.59 70.96 56.42 47.07 40.49 35.60 31.78 28.73 26.23 24.14 22.38 20.85 19.51 18.37. 17.31 16.40 
30 105.94 80.84 63.18 52.20 44.63 3883 34.56 31.20 28.50 26.09 24.25 22.55 21.11 19.79 18.70 17.63 
- 134.79 90.99 70.11 57.48 48.88 42.29 37.53 33.85 30.87. 28.18 26.20 24.35 22.77 21.33 op pepe 
33 (154-32 «101.49 77.30 62.94 53.28 45.97 40.70 36.64 33.34 30.40 28.23 26.22 24.49 23.92 es ae 
34 174.53 112.36 = 91.74 68.59 57.84 49.89 44.07 39.57 35.94 32.76 35.35 28.17 26.28 24: 23. 21. 

195.24 123.50 92.36 74.40 °° 62.51 54.05 47.65 42.65 38.64 35.27 32.57 30.20 28.15 26.40 24.83 23.43 
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would be the minimum distance beyond the foot of a +1.0 
per cent. grade that a siding should be placed for the use of 
ascending trains. 

A similar method may be used in finding the proper tonnage 
rating for a given locomotive on an old line. From the train 
sheets, find the amount of delay per hour of running time. Then 
take the profile and construct a speed diagram from one ter- 
minal to the other in both directions. Increase or decrease the 
rating for the locomotive until you reach a point where you 
have no overtime, with the addition of time for delays taken 
from the train sheets. It may be found economical to pay a 
small amount of overtime and to take a heavier rating. 

When this point is settled, you have a tentative rating. This 
should then be tried on a locomotive of the given class in good 
condition. The drawbar pull should be computed from the 
American Railway Engineering Association formula, which 
takes into consideration the number of cars in the train when 
estimating train resistance’ A few road trials will then fix 
the rating which is to be used as a standard. Variations, of 
course, will have to be made for the time the locomotive has 
been out of the shops, scale, radiation in cold weather and in- 
creased train resistance from the same cause. 
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(1) The acceleration { Drawbar pull }- { Total resistance of given } 
or retardation at mean speed weight of train in pounds 
in lbs. per ton {f = 
ee 





Tons train + tons engine 


{ Drawbar pull 


at zero speed }_ 13 Ibs. x train (in tons) 





(2) The limiting grade = 
20 (Weight of train + engine) 
In formula (1) when the given quantity is plus, the speed will increase; 
when minus, the speed will decrease. 
The locomotive considered in the following table is a 170-ton consolida- 
tion type, capable, in working order, of exerting on a level grade the 
following drawbar pulls in pounds at the velocity named: 





M.P.H. Pounds. M.P.H. Pounds. 
39,360 18 


0 r 16.230 

1 39,255 19 15,270 

2 39,145 20 14,310 These values take into considera- 
: apetd = ators tion the amount of coal of 11,000 
5 38,860 23 12,112 B. t. u. a man can throw into the 
6 38,723 24 11,496 firebox in a given length of time. 
4 sass = io cse The fuel is that usually found on 
9 33,197 27 9,849 the western roads. In practice it 
10 30,500 28 9,256 has been found that the steaming 
are 4 a. qualities of a locomotive are lim- 
13 22°593 31 8,068 ited by the ability of the fireman to 
14 21,127 32 7,716 handle fuel. 

15 19,715 33 7,370 

16 18,513 34 7,030 

17 17,311 35 6,690 








TasLe I1[I—AccELERATIONS. 
Locomotive Drifting. 


























Velccity. Grade. 
Miles Per — A. - 
Hcur. ~ —0.5 —0.6 —0.7 —0.8 —0.9 —1.0 —tLi <f.2 —1.3 —1.4 —1.5 
“4 2.45 1.83 1.47 1.23 1.05 0.92 0.82 0.74 0.67 0.61 0.56 
12 5.43 3.84 3.08 2.57 2.20 1.92 1.71 1.54 1.40 1.28 1.18 
13 8.04 6.02 4.83 4.03 3.45 3.01 2.68 2.41 2.20 2.01 1.85 
14 11.19 8.38 6.72 5.61 4.80 4.19 3.73 3.39 3.06 2.80 2.58 
15 14.58 10.93 8.75 7.27 6.25 5.47 4.86 4.37 3.98 3.65 3.37 
16 ~ 18.18 13.63 10.92 9.11 7.80 6.82 6.07 5.46 4.97 4.56 4.19 
17 22.03 16.51 13.23 11.04 9.45 8.26 7.35 6.62 6.02 5.52 5.02 
18 26.11 19.57 15.68 13.08 11.20 9.79 8.71 7.85 7.13 6.54 6.02 
19 30.43 22.80 18.27 15.24 13.05 11.41 10.15 9.15 8.30 7.62 7.02 
20 35.00 26.24 21.00 17.49 15.00 13.13 11.67 10.50 9.55 8.75 8.08 
21 39.76 29.79 23.87 19.91 17.05 14.90 13.26 11.92 10.84 9.96 9.17 
22 44.78 33.55 26.88 22.42 19.20 16.78 14.93 13.43 12.20 11.22 10.33 
23 50.03 37.49 30.03 25.05 21.45 18.75 16.68 15.02 13.63 12.54 11.54 
24 55.51 41.60 33.32 27.78 23.80 20.81 18.51 16.66 15.12 13.91 12.81 
25 61.25 45.91 36.75 30.61 26.25 22.97 20.42 18.38 16.71 15.31 14.14 
26 67.18 50.37 40.32 33.61 28.80 25.20— 22.40 20.16 18.29 16.83 15.50 
27 73.36 55.01 44.03 36.70 31.45 37.52 22.46 22.02 19.98 18.37 16.91 
28 79.78 59.82 47.88 39.91 34.20 29.92 26.60 23.95 21.73 19.97 18.41 
29 86.43 64.81 51.87 43.21 37.05 32.42 28.82 25.95 23.56 21.63 19.95 
30 93.33 69.97 56.00 46.65 40.00 35.00 31.11 28.00 25.46 23.33 21.54 
31 100.43 75.31 . 60.27 50.24 43.05 37.67 33.48 30.16 27.38 25.13 23.18 
32 107.78 80.82 64.68 53.92 46.20 40.42 35.93 32.36 29.35 26.97 24.88 
33 115.36 86.51 69.23 57.71 49.45 43.27 38.46 34.63 31.43 28.87 26.63 
34 123.18 92.37 73.92 61.62 52.80 46.20 41.07 36.97 33.56 30.83 28.43 
35 131.25 98.41 78.75 65.61 56.25 49.22 43.75 39.38 35.80 32.81 30.29 
It is seldom that the engines on a busy single track road can Form oF TABULATION FOR COMPUTATION OF TABLES. 
be loaded as heavily as they are theoretically rated and still 2 ag 3 
. ‘ : * a 
: ination on time. The question of time then be- A - 5 25e g 2 é 
reach their dest € qu : = § ese 3 B ee 
comes of prime importance and estimating it a rather difficult i Ba ae : 2 ry E : 
matter. There are cases of lines which are approaching the 2 gE ms — b3 Ae ' 3 
——- . . > oO nS _ 
single track limit on which a lighter tonnage may be used to E a 5a ee $e Se Mi c 
prevent congestion. The same method should be used in that 5 As Pa Wiehe As ae S © 
case. 0 39,360 14,677 19.0 <3 - hive 
METHOD - ee ae a , 39,255 10,261 ota 2 in " ~ 
i eed permitted for freight trains is assum e ; , 
maar a renrty 2 39,145 5,645 25.8 se iat 3 210 
The train resistance on a level grade is assumed as follows for a 60-ton 3 39,035 4,516 _— P : ‘ pam 
car: 18.4 43.9 
Starting ......c cece cece ee ee eee eeee ree eecenes 13 Ibs. per ton. 4 38,947 4,516 26.5 “9 on 7 490 
1 mile per hour.......-seeeeeceeeeeeeneeeces 9 lbs. per ton. 5 38,860 4,516 “se : : A = 
2 miles per hour.......sseeeeseeececeeeseses 5 Ibs. per ton. 
3 miles per hour and OVEr....-+.++eeeeeeeeres 4 lbs. per ton. 33 7,370 4,516 2.18 44 oe es 
Grade resistance = 20 times rate per cent. of grade, om = ton. % 7,030 4,516 ale 1.93 
: 70 (Ve2—V2") 70 (V2—Vs' 
*cecleraiion and =—— —orD= —“— 35 6,690 4,516 oe, 1.68 : 
retardation : ’ re The excess engine tractive power is averaged for two given velocities to 
Where - pe setae sored rv wre per hour get the distance traveled in increasing the velocity from 1 to 2, 2 to 3, etc. 
oS eee eae : ; SEIS... csesseesseneeeonwee 1 per cent. 
Ve = Initial velocity in miles per hour. Rate of -grade..........++. Pp ce we: cat 


The demonstration of this formula follows later. 


Grade resistance of engine.......... oa% 


ae 


2 ON 











Oe 
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Drawbar pull at 10 m. p. h..........0.. 30,500 
24 ) 27,100 
I cs Sucre 8 6 abe a Se SST Pee 1,129 
NEI aha civie a Bal We aice dee crow ae Te Nes 170 
BIN a Sau as ates oa ORS esa ars 1,299 
SPStH TOMIBCEMOE COF BEARS S 5.0:6.5)56 05 ae.cen Sav ces ce'esee 20 Ibs. 
PTMOEEOG OE CONG COR soo si5 5:64 0oeee ea cas oes sas o's melee 4 lbs. 
REE scales Cae Grails eon sues area iowees oceneeeees 24 lbs. 


DERIVATION OF FoRMULA. 


The following derivation of formula was originated by G. R. Henderson: 


; ACV eG — Vie) 
Distance traveled in feet = — rey 
Let R = force producing acceleration or retardation = difference per 
ton between power of engine ard resistance of train. 
D = distance in feet in which acceleration or retardation takes place. 
V = velocity in feet per second. 
P = acceleration or retardation in feet per second. 
W = weight of body in pounds. 
G = acceleration of gravity (32.2 ft. per second). 
T = time in seconds, during which velocity or acceleration is in 
action. 
Thea V = PT. 
VT . . . . 
D = —, V being considered as the ultimate velocity produced by 
2 P in T seconds. 
Vv v2 
Substituting the value T = — in the second equation we have D = — 
P R 
Now — = — 
G W 


The acceleration produced on a body by a force bears the same relation 
to the acceleration of gravity that the force producing acceleration bears to 
the weight of the body moved. 

' Vv? V2w 
Therefore D = —— = ——— 
2P 2RG 

It is desirable to have the horizontal forces in pourds per ton of weight 
of machine and the velocity in miles per hour. 





Let Vi = velocity in miles per hour. 
5,280 F 
Then V = Vi X —— = 1.466Vi 
3,600 
V2 = 2.15V;2, also substitute 2,000 lbs. for W and we have 
2.15Vi2 x 2,000 V7 
nr. = = 66.76 —— 
2 S22 3. B D 
D = 66.76 (1) 





This formula only considers the movemert cf translation of the engine 
as a whole and must have added to it the rotative energy of the wheels 
and axles. 

In order to determine the effect of wheels and axles the moment of 
inertia is first ascertained for a similar engine and a percentage used for 
all similar locomotives. 

If 70-in. drivers weigh 6,000 lbs. and an axle weighs 1,000 lbs. with a 
diameter of 8 in., we can safely figure that: 


6,000 x 40? 

—_———_—— = 4,800,000 in. lbs. for two wheels. 
2 

1,000 x 4° 

—_————. = _ 8,000 in. lbs. for axle. 
2 

Wheels and axles = 4,808,000 in. Ibs. 


Total for a 4-6-0 engine = 14,424,000 in. Ibs. 
For rods weighing 1,500 Ibs. I = 1,500 xk 14° = 294,000. 
Then 14,424,000 + 294,000 = 14,718,000 and dividing by 35? to reduce 
the effect to the rim of the wheel: 
14,718,000 
1,225 
For the tender, 2 wheels 36 in. dia. at 700 lbs. = 1,400 lbs. 
1 axle = 450 Ibs. 
1,400 x 324 
2 
450 X 6 
— = 1,350 in. Ibs. 
2 


Total for wheel and axle 228,150 in. Ibs. 
and dividing by (18%? = 324) 
228,150 


324 


= 12,000 lbs. approx. 


= 226,800 in. lbs. 








in = 





ua = 





= 704 lbs. at tread of wheel 
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4 wheels = 2,816 Ibs. The same unit weights will be used for truck wheels. 
3 pairs locomotive wheels and rods....... 12,000 Ibs, 
4 paits tENGEr WHEEIS ioe ccceiedsicccecans 2,816 Ibs. 
2 Pare trdeks WHS ie. ove ccasscecsoens 1,408 lbs. 
RONAN ca ceuydtaeuencycuSeadaad ec 16,224 Ibs. 
The total weight of the engine will probably not be less than 300,000 Ibs. 
16,224 
_— —- = .05+ 
300,000 
r i? 
Then R = 1.05 XK 66.76 —— = 70 —— 
D D 
° Vi? 
or D = 70 —— 
R 
This becomes for velocities V2 and V3 
Via ve 
D = 70 —————_- 
R 





RADIAL BUFFER BETWEEN ENGINE AND 
TENDER. 


The spring buffer ordinarily used between engine and tender 
is difficult to maintain in satisfactory condition. Wear is so 
great on the faces of the buffer and on the draw-bar pins 
and the pin holes that adjustment is required more or less 
frequently. The work of uncoupling the engine and tender, 
shortening the drawbar and recoupling is so difficult that in 
many cases the slack is not taken up and the device is allowed 
to run without compression of the buffer springs. This not 
only causes the engine to ride badly, but brings excessive 
strains on the draw-bar in switching or in starting away from 
stations. Moreover on many modern engines the overhang 
from the back drivers to the face of the chafing casting is so 


Engine. 





Tender. 
JM 























Application of “Radial” Buffer. 


great that the average spring buffer will not provide for the 
lateral movement in passing around short curves. 

To overcome this the Radial Buffer Company, New York, 
has placed on the market what is known as the Radial buffer, 
which is shown in the accompanying drawing. It consists of 
two castings, one bolted to the engine and the other to the 
tender; also two other castings and a wedge. Wear in the 
draw-bar pin holes or pins is taken up by adjusting the wedge 
in or out and the draw-bar may be easily uncoupled by with- 
drawing the wedge. The faces of the two buffing blocks are 
radial with the center of the pin holes in the draw-bar, and 
the floating block between them permits the engine and tender 
to take any position without changing the distance between 
the centers of the pins. There is no strain on the draw-bar and 
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pins except when the engine is pulling. Buffers of this type 
which have been in service for a considerable time indicate 
that there is very little wear of the castings, draw-bar pins and 
pin holes. The design is such that there is no necessity of 
the slack exceeding 1/16 in., thus improving the riding of the 
locomotive and eliminating the jerking action when drifting 
at high speed. 





POWERFUL MIKADO’ LOCOMOTIVES. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has recently received 40 
mikado locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, which 
are quite similar to the Erie locomotives of the same type, de- 
scribed in the Railway Age Gazette of February 9, 1912, page 241, 
except that the piston stroke of the Rock Island locomotive is 
30 in., as compared to 32 in.’for the Erie, and the steam pres- 
sure is 10 lbs. greater, or 180 lbs. 

The boilers of the Rock Island locomotives are of the straight 
top type, and measure 86 in. in diameter at the front course. The 
firebox throat is 25% in. deep, measured from the underside of 
the barrel, thus providing ample room for the installation of a 
brick arch, which is supported on four tubes. The superheater 
flues are 5% in. in diameter, and are arranged in four horizontal 
rows, with nine flues in each row. The dome is on the middle 
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plate steel end sills. The trucks are of the arch bar type, with 
cast steel side frames and bolsters. 
The general dimensions and data are as follows: 


General Data. 


IRR ss cosh ess viosint suis nis sible mnie sine b= gie'seib'ep sane nie lalan'e ons 4 ft. 8% in 
EIS” cok bp pw niet xe ak wipe b Kia eiy S aueeeaN by 4's Khe Ow NS he Seba eae ee Freight 
MAUL SS nin sip So's nic ba Ginine oo Nin 66'S weiss ap skins Sowa cess aie h ie essere Bit. coal 
AMINO MOE ssa ik eG vis ess hv eS A Sew Sinn DAG A OOR ON CEO chal 57,100 lbs. 
SN CAT AN MIRE MOIUIOT sy os -cis nse ak Sain be kAghw ouehwaee 318,850 Ibs, 
MN A EIN ic as oe os Hs OUS Reo Sew eke OSs ee 6 oo bee ee 243,200 Ibs. 
De RmnIE 0000 MEMISNTRIS ARNON 5 §.5:0 ie Ss 055 :6'4,5 Sis swine w S'S gs wise se eew 25,500 Ibs. 
ey GI RAIT SETAE RNIN | Coe cls o's 0c pase ns 6S MOR FSS ew uous 50,150 lbs. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order................ 480,000 Ibs. 
DORR MPEONIEY, iss as a's oon dls ns Woes 00sec usa SHAR NG ae 4505s baie 17 it. 
eee MRE scsi euisa nev anh bad bse aes awk eee aas aan 5 tt: 2 in. 
Oy ed SRE, Oe BO BENNIOE os. 5 <0:0 0:0 00's do 0'en wis Sis owes ee 67 ft. 2% in. 
Ratios. 
Weaont on Gtivers: = tenctive SMOrt . oo .si0s inns 056000 se seuss ses 4.26 
MT TEPER = ECRAOE PEMRIORE 6 iso nics 6 516s 8G 4s BRE SD CASO SHES SSeS e 5.58 
Tractive effort X diam. drivers + equiv. heating surface*........... 640.00 
Total equiv. heating surface* = grate area......csecccccccccecsee 89.10 
Firebox heating surface ~ total equiv. heating surface*, per cent... 4.60 
Weight on drivers ~ total equiv. heating surface*................. 43.20 
Total weight = total equiv. heating surface*........ccccceccccccece 56.40 
ES Ce | eer rrr ree ee rrr 21.40 
Total equiv. heating surface* ~ vol. cylinders..........-++......++263.00 
RPE CARRIER c oe> WL RI AINIIEOES 10-5 3 Sica ww wip 6, 5:0 44 SUNS we Halo Saws 8:0 2.94 
Cylinders. 

POR At CLee St Sara yee b ose eek e esi uae Sah aSe oboe ssa care eey Simple 
Ser HINER a occa ced d aueesa es eee ee eess hed ee oe 28 in. x 30 in. 
Valves. 

BORG chk EGb SSS EPS EEw Nae SR RKE eo eas oe acie beh iee's aes Re ORbe Te Piston 
I eee ee ee ee Ee SE re rE re re: 16 in 
Pe RO eT eee ee re ST oe ee re ert 6 in. 
MRED ehh Ul crc cen eae akies ass Caps Se bs Ae Sunes Ne sAeeNe 1 1/16 in, 








Powerful Mikado 


ring, and the seam is welded throughout its length on either 
side of the dome opening. On the first and third rings the seams 
are welded for 12 in. at each end, and are sextuple riveted. The 
firebox volume is unusually large, the depth of the box being 
90 in. at the front. 

The main frames are of vanadium cast steel and are 6 in. wide 
and 7 in. deep over the pedestals. The front rails are single and 
are cast in one piece with the main frames. Each rail is 11 in. 
deep and 6 in. wide, and is strengthened on the bottom by a rib, 
which is 2 in. wide by 4 in. deep. This provides an exceptionally 
strong construction at the point of cylinder connection. Cast 
steel is used for the driver brake fulcrums. These act as filling 
pieces between the upper and lower frame rails. Both the guide 
yoke and the guide bearers are of cast steel. The yoke is 
strongly ribbed, and forms an effective transverse brace for the 
frames just back of the first driving pedestals. 

The cylinders are bushed, and the steam distribution is con- 
trolled by 16-in. piston valves, which are operated by the Baker 
gear. Steam enters the chests on top through outside pipes. Oil 
may be delivered to both the steam chest and cylinder at mid- 
length. The cylinders are fitted with vacuum relief valves and 
drifting valves. The Ragonnet power reverse gear, operated 
by compressed air, is used. 

The tenders are of the Vanderbilt type, and have a capacity 
for 9,000 gals. of water and 16 tons of coal. The frames have 














Locomotive for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Ee REORERNDE. yas CSeckaeNe ap acess 6b45 565s SOAS SE ONO SS AReaeS 1/16 in. 
IRR Teer et CaS eRabe cise ac naan Son hake kiSEDNE house eens GaNens Y% in, 
Ei ORM OE oe hac coh opis ow K Sa STEER <0 S580 Os 9k ON Baker 
Wheels. 
Seen en OR TREIOS COs tC ou e sake au ea ee CoE NaS e 63 in. 
SPRAGUE AN RMI cli coins Se bese ws ae Ones en wae eeee eee a 3¥% in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length............. 11% in. x 13 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length............... 11 in. x 13 in 
See SRR. ESREOEET oc sioGisnG 54 F066 98's 40 044 ods ee aet ee Vee 33 in. 
RE EON TRIMINIIBED Gis snc desea e eens bbs ease suse bee eS 6% in. x 12 in 
aR RI EIR, AEE 6 6 5 08.5 02:4 dw SOON SS) Ae bE SA CCR OOS 42 in. 
a ORME PUNTERS Sch Kb ahd 05S SOE SS buen Ge SS 9 in. x 14 in, 
Boiler. 
NE Sais che she SSeS NMSA Se ee KN Ones wes Se eee ETN VRE ER EE EEL Straight 
I SAO OAc aaa oS hs a abe ER Soh SEAS Od oe 6A e Se OReD 180 Ibs. 
eee ge oe i ner rari one ss ir 86 in, 
San MORRIE NST CC MREREE 5 0 35's wn on wg to in 0 be We wth do ww bie 108 in. x 84 in. 
ee ee rrr eee er eer rrr ¥% in. and % in, 
PEPE OUIPENEDROR 65 iG dissss'sa sine heen assures stus ence sees eeeenn ee in 
Tubes, number and outside diameter...........cccccscccccees 238—2™% in. 
Fines, number and outside Giamecter. ... oss ....cccescsesccesis 36—5% in. 
Tribes, TIMCIMESS ANA MALCTIB!... ......sceccnssccesasoces No. 10, W. G., Iron 
ee eo rere No. 9, W. G., Steel 
CSE | RO a AS rrr iy rir rrr ie rrr ee 21 ft. 
Se ee RT A ee ee a er re 4,004 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox .......ccsccccvcscscccvccccccseccvese 260 sq. ft. 
Rieateme BUTIRCS, TOTAL 6 6o65.5s cc ccc dsscaccssccesesesoseves 4,264 sq. ft 
Superheater heating surface ..........cccccceesecceccecvcecs 848 sq. ft 
EMCI ogo oone as Suinick bbs ois oS ON Clee bi wae B'S OM wie ore O'-5'* 63 sq. ft 
Center of boiler above rail.........cccceccccccccscccccccccsccecs 120 in. 
Tender, 
nn SESS SMa Mh bob oh see See ses eee Ene see kesh oun eee ss Vanderbilt 
ries CRIED one ete Laas pak a Ue sees oes aa ease tenes 33 in. 
Journals, diameter and length..........c.eeeeceescecesceees 6 in. x 11 in. 
LPS Ee ea Eee Wes ore 9,000 gals. 
Goal CANARY oo. scsi cse'c oc 5.000580 0440095919940 06 855s weeeereeee's 16 tons 





*Equivalent heating surface equals 4,264 + (1.5 X 848) = 5,536 sq. ft. 
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WILLIAM BURNETT SCOTT. 





William Burnett Scott, who succeeds Mr. Fay as president 
of the Harriman Lines in Texas and Louisiana, takes his 
place among that large majority of railway presidents who have 
worked their way up through the operating department. Mes- 
senger boy, telegraph operator, train despatcher, trainmaster, 
superintendent—this is the line of promotion through which 
most presidents have advanced, and through which Mr. Scott 
came. 
the Houston & Texas Central when, seven years ago, he was 
transferred to Chicago as assistant director of maintenance 
and operation of the Harriman system. His previous experi- 
ence had made him a thorough operating man. His position 
as Mr. Kruttschnitt’s assistant gave him such opportunity to 
participate in the handling of large railway affairs as could be 
gained in few other places, for 
there are few offices from 
which there are directed the 
operation of 18,000 miles of 
railway. He went out on the 
lines and personally helped to 
work out: many of the plans 
that were formulated in the 
Chicago office. He personally 
supervised the handling of the 
associated lines’ car pool, and 
took an active interest in the 
system of surprise signal 
checks, over which also he had 
general supervision. 

While Mr. Scott’s long rail- 
way experience, beginning 
when he was 11 years old, 
has been of the most practical 
kind, he always has taken as 
much interest as the most ar- 
dent theorist in making and 
carrying out new _ methods, 
even though involving a radi- 
cal departure from the usual 
ones. The Harriman lines 
plans for giving publicity to 
accidents, for educating young 
men for officers, the educa- 
tional bureau of the Union 
Pacific, which seeks to give 
all employees opportunity to 
gain knowledge which will 
make them better employees, 
etc., have all been given his 
sympathetic interest and earn- 
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He had worked his way up to general superintendent of. 
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in which he worked for years and with which he is thoroughly 
jamiliar. He was born August 18, 1862, at. Hamilton, Ont., 
was educated at Walkers’ Academy, Guelph, Ont., and began 
railway work in 1873, as a messenger boy on the Grand Trunk 
at Guelph. He. was later, consecutively, freight clerk of the 
same ioad at Guelph and telegraph operator at Toronto; train 
despatcher of the Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg; chief 
despatcher and trainmaster on construction of the Great North- 
ern between Minot, N. D., and Helena, Mont., and superintend- 
ent of telegraph of the Chicago Great Western. He was made 
trainmaster of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chicago in 
1860, and in 1897 went to Temple, Tex., as superintendent of 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, where he remained for five 
years. Mr. Scott has been with the Harriman lines since 1902. 
First he was superintendent of the Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio at San Antonio, Tex.; then, for a year from 
June, 1904, he was general su- 
perintendent of the Houston & 
Texas Central; and in 1905 
he was made assistant director 
of maintenance and operation 
of the Harriman lines, with 
office at Chicago. Following 
the reorganization of the Har- 
riman lines in October, 1911, 
he was made vice-president 
and general manager of the 
Union Pacific, with office at 
Omaha, Neb. 


RAILWAY TAXATION IN SPAIN. 
—lFor a number of years none 
of the lines in Spain paid any 
interest on the capital invested, 
but recently they have been 
paying an average rate of inter- 
est of 4 per cent. The tax 
levied by the government on the 
railways is 5 per cent. of the 
freight receipts, 25 per cent. on 
ordinary passenger tickets and 
10 per cent. on reduced pas- 
senger tickets if the reduction 
exceeds 25 per cent. This in- 
volves payment of heavy taxes 
by all the lines, one line having 
paid to the government in 1911 
over $4,000,000, including free 
transportation, which the Span- 
ish railways are compelled un- 
der their concession to grant.— 








est support. 

In his personal demeanor he 
is democratic, quiet and soft 
spoken to a degree, but back of these qualities there lies an 
extraordinary reserve of courage and determination. The many 
employees who have been brought in personal contact with him 
by some mistake or fault of their own have all very speedily 
learned that while his voice is always low he has a remorse- 
less way of meaning what he says and of doing what he says 
he will in the way of inflicting discipline. He is far from be- 
ing a “mixer,” ‘but he has a way of dealing with individuals, 
with railway employees as a whole, and with the public 
that popularizes both him personally and the railway with which 
he is connected. It is impossible to conceive of his making 
any impression on anyone other than that of a fair-minded, 
absolutely honest man. He is a firm believer in giving the 
public the facts about the railway business and in rendering it 
good service. 

In going to the southwest Mr. Scott is returning to a field 


William B, Scott. 


Consular Report. 

SPANISH. Rartways.—The 
area of Spain, exclusive of the 
Balearic and Canary Islands, is 190,050, and the total length of 
railways in operation at the end of 1911 was 9,040, of which 
1,888 miles were narrow gage. The four principal railways of 
the country are the Caminos de Hierro del Norte de Espana, 
Los Ferrocarriles de Madrid a Zaragoza y a Alicante, Los 
Ferrocarriles Andaluces, and the Sociedad de Los Ferrocarriles 
de Madrid a Laceres y a Portugal, which are all operated under 
concessions granted by the government. These lines are all 
single track, with the exception of 175 miles. The cost of con- 
struction has been $654,998,000, and the average cost per mile 
has been $32,244 for the standard gage lines, and $17,050 for the 
narrow gage lines. The number of locomotives in use on stand- 
ard gage lines was about .2,000, and on the narrow gage lines, 
about 600. The total number of passenger cars in service was 
6,466, and the total number of freight cars was 54,877.—Consular 
Report. 
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WALTER L. ROSS. 





Walter L. Ross, whose election as president of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western to succeed Theodore P. Shonts on Sep- 
tember 1 was announced in last week’s issue, furnishes another 
example of the scores of railway executives who have attained 
high positions from humble beginnings. 

He was born at Bloomington, Ill, on January 1, 1867, and 
obtained his early education in the public schools of his native 
town. After leaving school he became a messenger boy, and 
later an operator and clerk in the office of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. He entered railway service in 1887 with 
the Wabash, and gained a thorough experience in the ground 
work of railroading as clerk, operator, chief clerk in local 
office, clerk in trainmaster’s and despatcher’s offices, and local 
agent on the Wabash and the Indiana, Illinois & Iowa. Enter- 
ing the traffic department, he 
became general agent of the 
Indiana, Illinois & Iowa, and 
to June 1, 1904, was division 
freight passenger agent of that 
road. From June 1, 1904, to 
April 1, 1905, he was general 
passenger agent of the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western, and on 
April 1, 1905, he was appointed 
general freight agent also, with 
headquarters at Toledo. When 
the Clover Leaf took over the 
Chicago & Alton he was made 
general traffic manager of both 
roads, with headquarters in 
Chicago, on December 1, 1907, 
and in 1909 he was elected vice- 
president in charge of traffic. 

While the Iowa Central and 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
were operated in connection 
with the Alton and the Clover 
Leaf, Mr. Ross was vice-presi- 
dent of all four lines. As presi- 
dent of the Clover Leaf, which 
is now to be separated from the 
Alton in management, he will 
have headquarters at Toledo. 

Mr. Ross has devoted a large 
part of his time to efforts to 
promote a spirit of co-operation 
between the railways and the 
shippers along their lines, and 
has delivered several notable 
addresses on subjects pertain- 
ing to the relations between 
the transportation interests and 
the public. In these he has 
continually emphasized a full recognition of the duties of the 
railways to the public and has been one of the foremost ex- 
ponents, if not the originator, of the motto, “the public be 
pleased,” as a substitute for the much-quoted phrase in which 
the contrary idea has been so generally expressed. 





SpanisH Ramway Sussipies.—In order to induce foreign and 
Spanish capitalists to invest in the construction of railways in 
Spain, the government passed a law in 1908 authorizing the 
construction of 3,309 miles of secondary lines and 2,879 miles 
of main lines, and, as an inducement for investment of capital 
in these enterprises, guaranteed 5 per cent. interest on the cap- 
ita! invested, and in addition exempted them from taxes for 
ten years. These concessions were without result, however.— 
Consular Report. 








Walter L. Ross. 
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PLANS FOR NEW CHICAGO UNION 
STATION. 





The railways using the Union station at Chicago have def- 
initely decided where they will locaté their new terminal. 
The head house is to face on Canal street and will be bounded 
by this street, Adams street, Clinton street and Jackson boule- 
vard. The main concourse will extend under Canal street, 
and will have on its north and south sides what will be sub- 
stantially two separate systems of stub end tracks. 

The present Union terminal is situated between the Chicago 
river, Adams, Canal and Madison streets. The trains of the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, the Burlington and the 
Chicago & Alton enter it from the south, and those of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Panhandle from the 
north. It is expected that the same plan will be followed in 
the new station. The new ter- 
minal will have 26. station 
tracks, most of which will en- 
ter it from the south. 

While the location has now 
been finally settled, the design 
of the terminal, which is being 
made by D. H. Burnham & 
Company, has not been worked 
out in detail. About all that 
can be said at present is that 
it will be one of the largest and 
most modern terminals in the 
country. The present Union 
station, which is used by the 
roads already mentioned, han- 
dles 45,000 to 50,000 passen- 
gers a day, who arrive and de- 
part on 261 trains. Because of 
the fact that a great part of 
the traffic is through business, 
as distinguished from  subur- 
ban, the facilities that must be 
provided for the accommo- 
dation of passengers, the han- 
dling of baggage, etc, are 
large. There is, however, 
heavy suburban business 
through the old station which 
will be transferred to the new 
one, and for the particular 
accommodation of this a sub- 
way to the .terminal will be 
opened from Quincy street 
under the Chicago river. The 
plans call for as complete a 
segregation as practicable of 
the through and suburban busi- 
ness. Suburban passengers will 
be able to go to and from trains through the concourse with- 
out passing through the station head house. 

The train shed will be a modification of the Bush type and,. 
while it and the concourse will be depressed somewhat below 
the level of the head house, the train shed will not be in a 
subway, but will be open for the escape of smoke and gas to. 
the air, there being no plan for electrification, The subway 
between the down-town business district and the terminal 
will remove a good deal of the traffic, both of pedestrians and 
vehicles, from the bridges which passengers must now use 
in passing between the down-town district and the present 
Union terminal. The estimated cost of the new terminal is. 
$35,000,000. 

One of the most interesting questions in connection with 
the plans is whether the government will erect a large post 
office building adjacent to the new terminal. It was long 
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thought probable that the Union station lines would go south 
and build on Twelfth street. The government has contem- 
plated locating the new post office building at Van Buren and 
Jefferson streets, which would be somewhat remote from the 
station site now decided on. The location of the new post 
office building at Van Buren and Jefferson streets would 
necessitate the hauling through the streets daily of about 3,000 
wagon loads of mail, with the resulting increase of the con- 
gestion of street traffic. Furthermore, at this location it 
would not satisfactorily fit into the scheme of the Chicago 
Plan Commission for the beautification of the city. E. R. 
Graham, of D. H. Burnham & Company, who is the archi- 
tect for the station, is also, since the death of D. H. Burn- 
ham, the chief architect of the Chicago Plan Commission. 
The railways having definitely decided to build at the location 
already indicated, the Plan Commission is now in favor of the 
erection of the new post office building on a tract of land 
directly west of the projected Union station, bounded by 
Adams, Clinton and Jefferson streets and Jackson boulevard. 
Under the original plan of Chicago, Congress street was to 
be made the central east-and-west axis of the “city beautiful.” 
With the new Union station and post office located west of 
the river between Adams and Jackson, Quincy street would 
be made the central east-and-west street. Quincy is now an 
unimportant street running between and parallel to Jackson 
and Adams. The existing post office building, which will 
continue to be used for government purposes, is bounded by 
Dearborn, Adams and Clark streets and Jackson boulevard, 
and if Quincy street were cut clear through it would run 
right through the site of the present post office, as it would 
through the site decided on for the new Union station. In 
other words, the old post office building is on a direct east- 
and-west line with the projected Union terminal, as would 
be the new post office if built directly west of the terminal; 
and with Quincy street opened through from the present 
post office building, except through the sites of the new 
terminal and post office building, to Halsted street, carried 
under the river by a subway and widened throughout its length, 
it would fit admirably into the plan of Chicago. The Chicago 
Plan Commission has, therefore, hailed with joy the an- 
nouncement of the location of the new Union terminal, and it 
is probable that the railways, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the Plan Commission will join in urging the 
government to put the new post office building adjacent to 
the new terminal. 

There are strong utilitarian as well as esthetic arguments 
in favor of this scheme. Forty-five per cent. of all mail re- 
ceived at and forwarded from Chicago is handled at the 
Union station and 17 per cent. at the North Western station. 
The location of the new post office at Adams and Clinton 
streets would not only place it in close proximity with the 
Union depot, but would bring it much closer to the North 
Western station than it would be at the other site considered. 
Furthermore, the location at Adams and Clinton is more 
central, from the standpoint of the concerns sending out 
the largest mails, than either the present site of the post 
office or the proposed location at Van Buren and Jefferson 
streets. A vast quantity of mail originates in the wholesale 
district lying west and outside of the elevated loop; the 
large afternoon newspapers have their offices in much the 
same district, and at present find it convenient to take their 
mails to the Canal sub-station, which is near the present 
Union station, rather than to the post office at Clark and 
Adams streets. The cartage of mail from the large mail- 
originating district of Chicago to a post office at Jefferson 
and Van Buren streets would involve a large added expense 
in time and money. The despatch of mails from an office 
located near the Union depot could be readily handled by 
a system of 30-in. belt conveyors through a sub-basement 
connecting with the trains arriving at and departing. from 
the Union depot. This would not be feasible if the post 
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office were located at Van Buren and Jefferson streets. The 
long distance to and from the last-named location would 
add materially to the cost of the screen wagon and pneu- 
matic tube services, which now costs about $350,000 a year, 
and to the loss due to decreased efficiency resulting in waste 
of time. 

The principal objection to the Van Buren-Jefferson street 
location, however, lies in the fact that it would not be pos- 
sible to handle the mail collection service satisfactorily if 
the post office were located there. Outbound mails are des- 
patched on schedule in large wagons for departing trains. 
The inbound mail from trains is handled much the same way, 
the exception in both instances being the despatch of letter 
mails through the pneumatic tubes. But the collections are 
not based on bulk and train connections. They are made at 
frequent intervals and the mail collected cannot be sent 
through the pneumatic tubes because to do so would require 
treatment which cannot be given this mail until it has been 
deposited in the post office. 

If the post office be located at Jackson and Clinton streets, 
and if the proposed “plaza” connection with the Union depot 
be provided between Jackson and Adams streets—and Market 
street and the river, the collection problem can be solved by 
the use of a system of belt conveyors to extend from the 
“plaza” connection through under the sub-basement of the 
depot to the new post office. Under this plan all of the 
heavy collections made in the loop district can be brought 
to this “plaza” where the satchels can be thrown on the 
moving belt, thus delivering the collections into the post 
office almost continuously. The publishers located in the 
loop could, no doubt, use the same belt and thereby save 
long hauls. Three additional belts could also be provided, 
one between the “plaza” and “clearing house” in the sub- 
basement of the depot, and one each way between this “clear- 
ing house” and the new post office. The two belts between 
“clearing house” and post office could be utilized for the 
despatch of mails from trains to the post office and from the 
post office to trains. All mails would be “relayed” from this 
“clearing house” to and from trains on either side, either by 
means of motor trucks or by means of overhead bag con- 
veyors. 

If the postal department should decide to locate the new 
post office in proximity to the new terminal it would follow 
an example set in several cities. This has been done in con- 
nection with the Union terminal at St. Louis, the Union 
terminal at Washington and the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central terminals in New York City. 

The plan of the railways contemplates the widening of 
the streets on both the north and south sides of their ter- 
minal, and, doubtless, if the post office building is erected 
west of the station it will be of the same general style of 
architecture. 





Buenos Arres & Paciric Rattway, ARGENTINA—The Buenos 
Aires & Pacific’s position is complicated by the fact that its re- 
port includes the figures of the Argentine Great Western, Bahia 
Blanca & North-Western, and Villa Maria & Rufino Railways. 
In 1911 issues of $10,000,000 Bahia Blanca 4% per cent. debenture 
stock were made, and in 1912 another $5,000,000 of 4% per cent. 
Bahia Blanca debenture stock and $5,000,000 of Buenos Aires & 
Pacific 5 per cent. debenture stock. There will be various sav- 
ings, however, on account of the ranking since June, 1911, of 
$15,000,000 5 per cent. ordinary (1911) shares as ordinary stock 
and the completion of the writing off of the Argentine Great 
Western special expenditure, and of the fact that $102,000 was 
added to the surplus last year. To these there is the addition of 
$500,000 to gross receipts, which should mean $200,000 to $250,000 


“net. These will just about cover the increase in fixed charges, 


so that it is probable the ordinary stock will again receive 3% 
per cent.—London Economist. 












































The westbound “Pennsylvania Special” was derailed on the 
morning of August 17, near Middlepoint, Ohio. One passenger 
was seriously injured. 


Large numbers of laborers on the docks of the Canadian 
Northern at Port Arthur, Ont., struck this week for higher 
wages, demanding 2714 cents an hour. 


The large icing plant of the Northern Pacific at Pasco, Wash., 
was destroyed by fire on the night of August 11. The loss is 
estimated at $100,000, and includes 22 freight cars. 


The Chicago & Alton has issued an order to employees of 
the operating department, announcing that the use of intoxi- 
cants while on or off duty will be considered cause for imme- 
diate discharge. 


The 17th annual convention of the International Association 
of Ticket Agents is to be held at Muskoka, Lake Ontario, Sep- 
tember 9. The president of the association is J. H. Sterling, 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 


Traffic on the Michigan Central in the vicinity of Niles, 
Mich., was seriously disturbed on account of a storm on Sun- 
day, August 18, which washed out tracks and yards, and necessi- 
tated the detouring of traffic over the Lake Shore. 


The Canadian Pacific has granted an increase of about 10 
per cent. to telegraphers in its employ belonging to the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, and the agreement provides that 
each operator shall have two weeks’ vacation, with pay, each 
year. 


A bill to regulate wireless telegraphy has passed both houses 
of Congress and has been sent to the president. It requires 
steamships carrying passengers to have two telegraphers, one 
of whom must be always on duty, and to have apparatus 
capable of sending messages 100 miles. 


The report of work on the Panama Canal shows that in the 
month of July the rock and earth excavated amounted to 
2,633,437 cu. yds., or about 300,000 cu. yds. more than in June. 
If the work is kept up at this rate, it is expected that vessels 
can go through the canal within a year. 


The Westbound “Olympian” train of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound broke through a bridge near 
Keechelus, Wash., August 12 and three cars and two locomotives 
that were pulling the train rolled down an embankment, kill- 
ing both enginemen and firemen and one passenger. 


Officers of the Southern Pacific lines in Mexico report con- 
siderable damage to the property of the railway because of the 
operations of the rebels who are fighting the government there. 
It was reported at Tucson, August 15, that 4,960 lineal feet of 
the railway company’s bridging had been destroyed, including 
four high trestles. 


The Canadian railway commission has given special authority 
to the Grand Trunk Pacific to run trains from Prince Rupert 
on the Pacific coast as far as Seeley Gulch Crossing, which is 
near Mile 176 beyond the Skeena River Crossing. This per- 
mission has been granted because the water in the river has 
become so low that steamboat traffic has had to be suspended. 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces for 
September 21 examinations of candidates for the position of 
engineer of tests at the Watertown arsenal, Massachusetts. 
Salary $2,000. Applicants must have graduated in civil or me- 
chaaical engineering and show not less than three years’ ex- 
perience, including some experience in testing engineering 
materials. The commission will hold examinations, September 
11 and 12, of candidates for the positions of engineer draftsmen 
in the supervising architect’s office, treasury department. 
Salaries, $1,600 to $2,000. 


The House committee on merchant marine has started a de- 
tailed inquiry into the business of all water carriers, especially 
as regards relations with competing water carriers, with ship- 
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pers and with railways; and a circular containing 42 questions 
has been sent to all of. the carriers. Congressman Alexander, 
chairman of the committee, says that the aim is to secure in- 
formation, not for the purpose of prosecuting any carrier, but 
to formulate constructive legislation. 


The United States District Court in New Jersey has decided 
that the Central of New Jersey must pay taxes on certain 
property in Jersey City on a valuation equal to 70 per cent. of 
its true value. The assessors had made out a bill for $495,000 
(number of years not stated). The railway company claimed 
that the tax should be only $297,000, and by the basis now ap- 
proved by the court it will be $350,000. The court holds that 
70 per cent. of the true value is the basis on which property 
generally in Jersey City is assessed. 


The Pere Marquette has organized efficiency committees 
composed of both officers and employees to investigate 
various subjects assigned to them and to report to F. H. 
Alfred, assistant general manager. The following committees 
have been appointed: Train tonnage, J. F. Deimling, chief 
engineer, chairman; per diem and demurrage, H. O. Halsted, 
superintendent of transportation, chairman; fuel consumption 
and train supplies, W. L. Kellogg, superintendent motive 
power, chairman; shop and store practice, W. C. Atherton, 
purchasing agent, chairman. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, in pursuance of its energetic 
campaign in the interest of better farming, has appointed H. S. 
Lippincott as agriculturist. Mr. Lippincott has had charge of 
the company’s demonstration farm at Bacon, Del. The public is 
reminded that the Pennsylvania six years ago, was the first rail- 
way in the East to carry the gospel of good farming to the doors 
of the farmers. The most important feature of the movement was 
the establishment of the demonstration farm, where acres of sup- 
posedly worn-out land are now furnishing crops second to 
none. The office of Mr. Lippincott will be in Broad street sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


The number of passengers carried on the lines of the Southern 
Pacific for the four years ending with May, 1912, was over 
157,000,000, and during this time no passenger was killed or in- 
jured in a train accident. The passenger mileage was in excess 
of 6,594,000,000, or an average of 42 miles to each journey. Dur- 
ing the same period, on the Union Pacific, the only train accident 
affecting passengers was a single collision in which one pas- 
senger was killed. During the past 12 months, surprise tests to 
the number of 20,000 have been made on the Harriman Lines; 
in only 1 per cent. of these tests was there any failure and none 
of these failures was serious enough to have caused a collision. 


Inspector H. W. Belnap, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, reporting on the rear collision at. Corning, N. Y.,, 
July 4, puts the chief responsibility on Engineman Schroeder, 
for passing fixed signals and a flagman; the failure of the 
flagman to use torpedoes was a contributing cause. The facts 
are stated in this report substantially as heretofore given. “It 
is also believed that a greater degree of safety would be pro- 
vided if flagging rules were more explicit and the use of tor- 
pedoes were required, if automatic block signals were prop- 
erly overlapped and the speed of fast trains were reduced in 
foggy or stormy weather, unless automatic train-control devices 
were installed.” 


President Taft having vetoed the general appropriation bill 
in which was a clause putting the Commerce Court out of ex- 
istence, and also a clause limiting the tenure of employees of 
the government in Washington, both the Senate and the House 
re-enacted the bill with the tenure-of-office clause eliminated, 
but with the provision for the abolition of the Commerce Court 
retained; and the president again vetoed the bill. The House 
then passed the bill over the veto, but the Senate did not; so 
now it is expected that the bill will be passed containing an ap- 
propriation sufficient to support the Commerce Court until the 
4th of next March; and that in this shape it will receive the 
president’s signature. 
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The state tax commissioner of Texas has given out a sum- 
mary of the findings of the state tax board as to railway 
valuations in the state. The aggregate true value on January 
1, 1912, of the railways valued by the board, is placed at 
$450,869,082, an increase of about $28,000,000 over the valua- 
tion found for January 1, 1911. The aggregate physical value 
is placed at $288,580,176, and the aggregate intangible value 
at $162,288,808. The physical value is approximately $40,000,- 
000 in excess of that found for January 1, 1911, but the differ- 
ences are largely due to the fact that the report is complete 
for this year, whereas some of the roads were not included in 
the former findings. 


The Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commission has is- 
sued a circular letter to the railways of the state calling 
attention to the fact that last year there was a considerable 
shortage of cars, and in many instances of motive power, to 
properly move both grain and coal. The commission’s in- 
vestigation at that time developed the fact that all of the 
roads had more or less cars as well as motive power unfit 
for service. The commission therefore this year urges the 
roads to take such steps at once, if they have not already 
done so, as will put all equipment in good condition for use, 
and it asks each road to report to the commission by Novem- 
ber 1 the number of cars which are in condition for the load- 
ing of coal and grain, also the number of cars for such load- 
ing that are unfit for service as well as the number of 
locomotives. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that its police depart- 
ment, during the year 1911, spent more than $100,000 in its 
campaign against trespassing, or nearly one-fifth of the total 
cost of maintaining the company’s police force. In the efforts 
of the company’s agents to enlighten the public on this subject, 
and to enlist the interest of magistrates and other local officers, 
attention is being given more especially to those trespassers 
who are not to be classed as tramps—well-meaning people who 
use the railway tracks as thoroughfares. In the statement on 
this subject which has been given out by the company, it is 
said that the number of trespassers killed on American rail- 
ways in one year is 10,000, and of injured 10,000 more, or a 
total of 20,000. This evidently is a slip of the pen, as 10,000 
killed and injured would more nearly represent the true num- 


ber. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, the number of 
trespassers killed was 5,284, and the number injured was 
5,614. 





Additional Safety Committees on the Harriman Lines. 


The Oregon-Washington Railroad .& Navigation Company 
on July 1 organized a bureau of safety as a part of its general 
campaign against accidents. The central committee of safety 
consists of one assistant general manager as chairman, all other 
assistant general managers, superintendent water lines, general 
storekeeper, assistant general attorney, general claim agent and 
chief surgeon. There are also division committees of safety, 
consisting of the division superintendents and their staffs, 
together with employees in various branches of the service. A 
district committee of safety was also appointed, consisting of 
one employee from each of the different branches of the Albina 
shops, and one from the Albina general store. Each committee 
will meet once a month, and special meetings will be called at 
any. time. The Oregon-Washington has been following for 
some years, with good results, the Harriman lines plan of 
giving publicity to accidents. 


The Southern Pacific of Mexico and the Sonora Railway 
also organized safety committees on August 1. The general 
committee includes the general superintendent as chairman, one 
assistant general superintendent as vice-chairman and secretary, 
one assistant general superintendent, general freight and pas- 
senger agent, chief surgeon, master mechanic, superintendent 
of the Sonora division, and attorney at Guaymas. There is 


also a committee for Empalme, consisting of the assistant chief 
surgeon as chairman, master mechanic, storekeeper, municipal 
supervisor, general foreman of shops, yardmaster and the sta- 
tion agent at Guaymas, together with one shop foreman and 
one representative of each of the various trades employed in 
the shops as temporary members. There are also division com- 
mittees for each division. 
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Texas Railways Appeal to Public. 


The railways of Texas have recently appealed directly to the 
people of the state through a paid advertisement, signed “Gen- 
eral Managers of the Texas Railways,” which has been pub- 
lished in all the leading papers of the state. The advertise- 
ment is addressed “To the People of Texas,” and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that as the people have assumed absolute con- 
trol of rate-making, and as they have to pay in the form of 
rates every expense of the railways, they ought to be interested 
in the efforts of the railways to prevent unreasonable increases 
in expenses. The advertisement is in the nature of a follow-up 
of the campaign of publicity which the Texas roads have been 
conducting in the newspapers for the past two years. During 
that time D. C. McCaleb, joint publicity agent for the Texas 
roads, has sent out a large number of news items based on facts 
and official records, and all newspapers receiving this ‘news 
matter have known that it came at the instance of the railways. 
No story has been offered that did not have in it real news, 
and the space that has been freely given by the papers amounts 
to hundreds of columns. 

The advertisement includes Several quotations from members 
of the legislature and of the railway commission showing that 
legislation which will increase railway expenses must be re- 
flected in the rates paid by the public. Some extracts are as 
follows: 

“While the railways were constructed with private capital, 
they are devoted to public use, and as you pay all the costs of 
operating them, you ought to be interested in making that cost 
as low as possible consistent with justice and safe and efficient 
operation. The burden of every expense placed on the rail- 
ways, whether by act of legislature, the courts or otherwise, 
must be borne by the people who pay freight and passenger 
rates. 

“As general managers of the Texas railways, we are nothing 
more nor less than trustees placed in charge of the properties, 
and charged with the obligation of operating them in the in- 
terest of the people and the owners, which duty we are faith- 
fully trying to perform. 

If the expense of operating the railways is increased, a still 
heavier burden will be placed on the people of this state. With 
your active and sympathetic help, this enormous expense can 
be reduced. Will you help us reduce the great expense that 
you are now paying?” 





The Firemen’s Demands. 


Fifty representatives of the Firemen’s Brotherhood met in 
New York City on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week to 
consider action on their recent demands on the Eastern rail- 
ways for an increase in pay. The board which is arbitrating the 
enginemen’s demands having as yet made no report, the firemen 
called upon Chairman Stuart, of the conference committee man- 
agers, to set a date for considering the firemen’s demands. Re- 
plying to this request, Mr. Stuart said: 

“The issues involved in the present wage increases are so 
great as to make it impossible for the railways to make any 
general increase voluntarily. It should be apparent also that 
in the formation of the present arbitration commission it was 
hoped that their conclusions and recommendations would 
pave the way for an equitable adjustment of the railway 
problem, and that the conclusions thus reached would be a 
reasonable guide as to what could or should be done for the 
firemen. These conditions cannot be met and the conclusions 
therefrom cannot be arrived at until the full conclusions of 
the commission are at hand. It is also apparent that when 
conclusions have been reached by the commission in regard 
to the date that wage increases, if any, are to become effect- 
ive to the engineers, the same principle could be made to 
apply to the firemen. If, however, this proposition does not 
appeal to you, and you insist upon an immediate consideration 
of the whole subject, the only way in which that could be 
accomplished, from my point of view, is to endeavor as soon 
as possible to secure another commission of seven men in 
all respects similar to the commission which has the engi- 
neers’ wage question under consideration.” 

The firemen have consented to wait until next Tuesday, for 
which date Mr. Stuart has called a meeting of his committee; 
but they ask that when a decision is reached it shall be retro- 








active. it is expected that the decision in the enginemen’s case 
will be made to apply from the first of last month or earlier; 
and the fireman will demand equally favorable treatment. 





International Railroad Master Blacksmith’s Association. 


The twentieth annual convention of the International Rail- 
road Master Blacksmiths’ Association was held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, August 20-22. F. F. Hoeffle (L. & N.) 
presided and Leon Hornstein, assistant corporation counsel 
of the city of Chicago, welcomed the convention to the city 
on behalf of Mayor Harrison. The prayer was offered by 
ex-President George W. Kelly (C. of N. J.). A report of the 
proceedings will be published in next week’s issue. 

The following is a list of exhibitors: 

Ajax Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—Samples of railway forg- 
ings, both large and small, upset on Ajax forging machines; also a 
locomotive connecting rod and main rod straps, said to be the largest 
forgings ever upset. Represented by J. R. Blakeslee, James A. Mur- 
ray, A. L. Guilford, H. D. Heman and Henry Gaul. 

Chambersburg Engineering Company, Chambersburg, Pa.—Photographs of 
steam hammers. Represented by Henry S. Nixon. 

Clement Restine Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—Samples of Belmont packing. 
Represented by Norman ‘Miller. 

Colonial Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Samples of tool steel. Repre- 
sented by Wm. A. Mungester, Charles Kuppenhaefer and A. H. 
Ackerman. 

Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Crescent special tool 
steel seamless tube, drawing die, re-hardened over 2,000 times and still 
in good condition; case showing fractions in steel. Represented by 
F. Baskerfield, A. E. Jones, J. T. Stafford and W. N. Stevenson. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Company, Chicago.—Samples of Firth-Sterling tool 
steels. Represented by John J. Coleman. 

Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y.—Samples of railway packing. 
Represented by Phil. Arnold. 

Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New York.—Moving pictures showing 
method of welding locomotive frames and stern frames of vessels; 
welding trolley rails on paved streets; different kinds of Thermit and 
the resultant metals produced therefrom. Represented by Henry S. 
Mann, Henry B. Kelly and Chas. D. Young. 

Halcomb Steel Company, Syracuse, N. Y.—Samples of dies for blacksmith 
work; the rivet and nut dies; high speed steel mixture in crucible; 
ingot billets and bars showing fractures. Represented by Thos. J. 
Moore and Geo. E. Yeager. 

Houghton, E. F., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Case hardening compounds, 
lubricating greases and tempering oils. Represented by J. W. Keller, 
H. E. Lloyd and Emil Niessen. 

National Machine Company, Tiffin, Ohio.—Semi-automatic hammer bolt 
hitter; semi-automatic nut tapper; 1% in. quadruple motor drive bolt 
cutter and motor drive die sharpener. Represented by E. R. Frost, 
H. E. Lott, C. A. Spraggins and K. L. Ernst. 

The Railway Materials Company, Chicago.—Drawings of various oil forg- 
ing and welding furnaces. Represented by George Hoeffle, B. C. 
Hooper, George O. Allen and T. B. Cram. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 

meetings, and places of meeting. 

Arr Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Con- 
vention, May, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

American AssociaTION OF DemurrAGE OrFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos: 
ton, Mass, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York; next convention, September 12, Seattle, Wash. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FrEIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaILroAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. C. Cooder, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and September. 

AMERICAN Exectric Raitway AssociaTion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. Convention, October 7-11, Chicago. 

American Exectricat Rarcway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

American Rarttway AssociatTion.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York; 
annual, November 20, 1912, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Raitway BripcE ANp Buitpinc Assoctation.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, 3d week in Oct., Baltimore, Md. 
American Rartway ENGINEERING AssociaTion.—E. H. Fritch, 1011 S. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago. Convention, March 18-20, 1913, Chicago. 
American Rartway Master Mecuanics’ Assoc.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony 
building, Chicago. 
American Rarttway Toot Foremen’s Association.—M. H. Bray, N. Y. 
N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn. 
American Society For Testinc Matertats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 
American Society or Civit Encrneers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 
Americas Society oF Encingerinc Contractors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 13 
Park Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 
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AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AmeERIcAN Woop Preservers’ Association.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Convention, 3d week in January, 1913, Chicago. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLway AccounTING OrFicers.—C. G. Phil- 

lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway Criarm AGEeNntTs.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago. : 

ASSOCIATION OF Raitway ExectricaL EnGiIngers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 

. Ry., Chicago; annual, October 21-25, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWay_ TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountTING OrFicers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Meeting Dec. 10-11, 1912, New 
Orleans, La. 

CanapiAn Raitway Crius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

Canapian Society or Civit EnoGineers..—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car Foremen’s AssociaTIon oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Ramtway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit Encineers’ Society or St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ Society oF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

EncineErs’ Society oF WESTERN PENNsyLvANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; 1st and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FreiIGHT Ciarm AssocraTion.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHiIcaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 

Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RartLway ConGress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway Fuet Association.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway GENERAL ForEMEN’s AssSocIATION.—L. H. Bryan, 
Brown Marx building, Birmingham, Ala. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLtroap Master BiacKsMITHS’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way MaAsTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States anp Canapa.—W. G. Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa. 
Convention, November 19-21, Chicago. 

Master Borrer Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New’ York. Convention, May, 1913, Chicago. 

es" — Buitpers’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 

icago. 

Master Car anp Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. or U. S. anp CaNnapa.— 
A Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Convention, September, 10-13, 
Denver, Col. 

NationaL Rattway Appiiances Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Encranp Rairroap CLus.—G. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except que. July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New York Raitroap Cius.—H. ought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NorTHERN Raitroap CLus.—C. Lk. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Proria ASSOCIATION OF RarILroap OFFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

Rartroap CLus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Raitway Business AssocIATION.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
York; annual, November 20, 1912, New York. 

Rarttway Cus oF PittssurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

Rartway EvectricaL Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

RAILwAy GARDENING ASSOCIATION.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Raitway DeveLopMentT AssociaTION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. Next meeting, Nov. 17, 1912, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Raitway Sicnat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Conven- 
tion, Oct. 8-11, Quebec. 

aan pais AssociaTion.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 

io. 

Rartway Suppty Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. assocs. 

Raitway TEL. ANp TEL. APPLIANCE Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. me 

RicumMonp Raitroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

RoapDMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Association.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. September 10-13, Buffalo, 4 ; 

St. Louris Raitway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, cmpnee, une July and Aug., St. Louis. 

S1cnat APPLIANCE ASSOCIATION.—F. . Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF RarLtway FinanciaL OFFicers.—C. Niquist, La Salle St. -Sta- 
tion, Chicago. , 

SouTHERN AsSOcIATION OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala.; annual, Oct. 17, Atlanta, Ga. 

SoutHERN & SOUTHWESTERN RatLway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; ist Saturday, Toledo. : 

Traffic CLus oF Cuicaco.—Guy McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic CLus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PittspurcH.—D. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. f 

Train DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF BurFato.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 2 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF ial R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssoctaTion.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; annual, Aug. 27-30, a : 

Western CANnapa Raitway Cius.—W. H. Rosevear, P, O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d wn except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WESTERN _ Pret Ciuzs.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except ee July and August. 

Western Society oF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 

Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 
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Freight Car Mileage and Earnings, 1907 to 1912. 
























Freight Car Performance, 1907 to 1912. 
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per cent. in March to 53 per cent. in April, compared with 65 
per cent. in April, 1911. 

“There is a slight decrease (1.9 per cent.) in the percentage 
of loaded mileage compared with March, 1912. Compared with 
April, 1911, there is an increase of 1.5 per cent. 

“Compared with March, the average earnings per car per day 
— 23 cents. The average earnings for April, 1911, were 
—_ 

The accompanying table gives car balance and performance in 
the month covered by the report, and the two diagrams show 
car earnings and car mileage and certain car performance fig- 
ures monthly from July, 1907. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has ordered a second suspension (until 
February 21) of proposed advances in rates on live stock from 
points in New Mexico eastward. 


The commission has extended to November 1, the time with- 
in which the railways must comply with reductions ordered by 
the commission in class freight rates from Galveston to Okla- 
homa City and Wichita. 


The commission on August 16 suspended until December 17 
certain freight tariffs filed by transcontinental railways naming 
heavy advances in rates from California eastward on olives, 
olive oil, drugs and medicines. On some of these commodities, 
which are taken out of special classes and put into a regular 
class, the increase is about 100 per cent. 





Reparation Awarded. 

Johnson & Hunt v. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The rate of 38 cents per 100 lbs. on canned goods in car- 
loads from Magnolia, Ark., to Fort Smith, Ark., moving over 
an interstate route, was found to be unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeds 33 cents per 100 lbs. (241. C. C, 648.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 


At Hornell, N. Y., the Western Union Telegraph Company 
has employed an additional operator, following an inspection 
by the New York State Public Service Commission, who found 
that messages were being delayed. 


The New York Public Service Commission, Second district, 
has received notice from the New York Central & Hudson River 
that it has established a minimum cafload weight of 15,000 Ibs. 
on fresh peaches in carloads. The new Official Classification in- 
creased the minimum weight on fresh peaches from 15,000 to 
20,000 Ibs. A complaint was made to the commission by the Lake 
Avenue Fruit Farms and Nursery of Williamson, N. Y., against 
this increase in minimum weight. After calling the attention of 
the company to the complaint, the old minimum weight was 
restored. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second 
district, has ordered the Erie Railroad to make numerous im- 
provements in its passenger station at Dayton, N. Y., including 
an increase in the size of the waiting room, the construction of 
a roof over the platforms at the end of the station and new 
concrete platforms throughout. There was a demand that the 
company change the location of its station. The commission 
is unwilling to order such a change, because a sufficient case 
has not been made out, while the company is also unwilling to 
make the change; but the commission observes that the com- 
pany ought of its own volition comply with the wishes of the 
people. 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has found that 
there is nothing to warrant a lower basis of rates on pulp 
wood to Nekoosa than to Rhinelander from other Wisconsin 
points. The special pulp» wood rates granted in the past 
to the Nekoosa mills were shown to be sufficiently high so 
their re-establishment would not work an injustice to the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. It was found that 
the pulp wood rates to Rhinelander should be proportionately 
reduced, and the company was ordered to re-establish the 
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tariff which was in effect between August 16, 1911, and 
November 30, 1911. The company was also ordered to es- 
tablish maximum distance rates as prescribed by the com- 
mission between other Wisconsin points. Reparation was 
awarded. 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin found that it was 
not reasonable that the market of the Rhinelander Paper 
Company should be restricted, by lack of joint rates alone, 
to distant paper mills in the Fox river valley or in the neigh- 
borhood of Grand Rapids and Nekoosa. Under the circum- 
stances the complainant has a right to joint rates to a mar- 
ket point as conveniently located as Rothschild. Where the 
assessment of the sum of the local rates is unreasonable, as 
appears to be the case here, joint rates may properly be 
established without reference to the existence or absence of 
direct competition between shippers. The Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul were ordered to discontinue their present rates on car- 
load shipments of pulp wood from Bagdad to Rothschild, 
and to substitute in their place a joint rate of 4.6 cents per 
100 lbs. Reparation was awarded. 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has found that the 
minimum weight rule should represent as closely as possible 
the actual minimum weight that could be loaded in a car. 
A minimum based on the length of the car only, as provided 
by the tariffs of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, where 
the other dimensions of the cars vary greatly, permits dis- 
crimination in the distribution of the various sized cars, as 
the small capacity cars are loaded only when the larger size 
cannot be obtained. A minimum weight based on the cubic 
capacity instead of on the length only of the cars should 
result in a more equitable distribution of the cars between 
shippers. It is impossible to load the minimum weight of 
40,000 lbs. required by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
in certain cars having a length of 34 ft. and less. That com- 
pany was ordered to provide a minimum weight of 36,000 
Ibs. for cars having a length not exceeding 34 ft. when the 
other dimensions do not exceed 8 ft. in width and 7 ft. 2% 
in. in height. Reparation was awarded to the Standard Lime 
& Stone Company, Fond du Lac, which made the complaint. 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has decided that 
common carriers must receive and carry all articles which 
may be tendered to them for that purpose, notwithstanding 
the fact that special equipment may be required for the safe 
transportation thereof. Having undertaken to carry a par- 
ticular commodity which requires an unusual service, the 
carriers must receive the same when offered for transportation, 
provided, of course, reasonable notice has been given so that 
they may be prepared to furnish the necessary equipment, 
and also that there is sufficient traffic of the same character 
to warrant the service; but they cannot impose upon the 
shipper a contract exempting themselves from legal liabilities 
as common carriers. The carriers may charge compensatory 
rates for the special service rendered. In the absence of any 
published provision in the Western classification or in the 
uniform bill of lading providing for exemption of its liabili- 
ties as an insurer in any case, the carrier could not lawfully 
impose such stipulation on a shipper. Any such provision 
if duly published in a tariff should be alternative to the 
right of the shipper to have his goods shipped at the risk 
of the carrier. The service of the Illinois Central in trans- 
porting fruit and perishable freight from Madison to other 
Wisconsin points was found to be inadequate, and that road 
was ordered to provide iced car service during summer 
months and heated car service during winter months, when 
weather conditions required it, for the transportation of fruit 
and other perishable commodities from Madison to Wis- 
consin points. 





COURT’ NEWS. 


The Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis has filed a 
suit in the United States district court at Chicago for a per- 
petual restraining order enjoining 30 hotel “runners” or so- 
licitors from congregating at the entrance of the Union pas- 
senger station. It is alleged that they annoy passengers. 
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Must Allow Use of Team Tracks to Competing Lines. 


Three judges of the United States district court for the 
Eastern district of Michigan on August 5 rendered a decision 
which virtually forces the Grand Trunk to give competing 
railways the privilege of using its team tracks in the city of 
Detroit for traffic in the transportation of which the Grand 
Trunk in no way participates. The decision denies an ap- 
plication of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada and the 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee for an interlocutory 
injunction restraining the Michigan railway commission and 
the attorney general of the state from enforcing orders of the 
commission, made under the authority of the Michigan rail- 
Way commission act, suspending a tariff filed by the Grand 
Trunk canceling its team track rates, and from requiring 
the complainants to allow the use of their team tracks and other 
terminal facilities to other carriers connecting with com- 
plainants at points within the corporate or switching limits 
of the city. 

On February 6, 1912, the commission, on complaint of 
John S. Haggerty, ordered the Grand Trunk Western, which 
has no tracks in Detroit, to publish a tariff removing the 
alleged discrimination between the charges for industrial 
switching ($5 per car) and for switching between junction 
points and the team tracks ($8 per car). The Grand Trunk 
‘System, which owns the terminals in Detroit, then published 
a tariff advancing the rate for the industrial switching, which 
was suspended; and on March 30 filed a tariff by which its 
team tracks were practically withdrawn from all intracity, 
intrastate and interstate switching movements for competing 
carriers. This was suspended by the commission and on 
April 12 the company secured a temporary restraining order. 
The decision of the court denying the interlocutory injunc- 
tion will be appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The court held in its opinion that the interchange of traffic 
between connecting lines and the hauling of loaded and un- 
loaded cars in transportation movements by a carrier de- 
‘livered to it by a connecting carrier have been required 
unde the laws of Michigan for more than thirty years and 
have become a settled policy of the state no longer permitting 
of question; that the services in question are with possible 
exceptions transportation movements which can therefore 
be legally required of the carriers regardless of whether such 
movements are confined to the limits of a particular city or 
switching district, and that to require the carrier to furnish 
facilities for service properly required of it by the state re- 
gardless of expense cannot involve the taking of property 
without due process of law. 

The Grand Trunk in its brief contended that its team 
tracks are no greater in capacity than are absolutely required 
for its business and that if it shall be required to receive 
such switching business on its team tracks its interstate 
business will be greatly obstructed and delayed and it will 
be impossible to perform such additional service without 
buying additional land and building additional tracks for the 
purpose. 





CENTRO Do Rio GRANDE DO NorTe Raritway, Brazit.—tThe total 
iength of line open to traffic on the Centro do Rio Grande do 
Norte Railway, Brazil, between Natal and Cardoso now measures 
60 miles. To promote the natural extension of this line and at 
the same time to extend the railway system to the zone lying 
between it and the port of Macau, the revision of the contract 
for building and leasing was revised by the decree of December 
4, 1911. The city of Milagres was chosen for the junction with 
the Ceara railway system, while it was decided to build a station 
at the port of Macau on the Lages branch. 


KirIN-CHANGCHUN Rattway, Mancuurta.—This line was to 
be built by China, and a connection made with the South Man- 
churian Railway. The construction was suspended by the out- 
break of the plague. An able manager of the undertaking 
had been difficult to find, and the Chinese officials engaged under 
a poorly qualified manager showed little skill and experience in 
the work. These difficulties are common to other railway lines 
undertaken by the Chinese. This line has already cost about 


$1,500,000, but more than one-half its mileage has been com- 
pleted and only 
Review. 


33 miles remain to be built—Far Eastern 
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Railway Officers. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Newman Erb, one of the receivers of the Pere Marquette, 
has resigned from that office. 


Charles Ware, general superintendent of the Union Pacific, 
with office at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed vice-president 
and general manager, with office at Omaha, succeeding W. B. 
Scott. Effective September 1. 


J. A. Scrivener has been appointed assistant auditor of the 
Augusta Southern, which is controlled by the Southern Railway, 
with office at Augusta, Ga., succeeding J. M. Featherston, re- 
signed to accept service with another company. 


B. C. Stevenson, assistant freight traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago & Alton and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, with office 
at Chicago, has been elected vice-president of the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western, in charge of traffic, with office at Toledo, 
Ohio. Effective September 1. 


Thornwell Fay, president of the Southern Pacific lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, with headquarters at New Orleans, La., 
and at Houston, Tex., has resigned, effective September 1. 
W. B. Scott, vice-presi- 
dent and general man- 
ager of the Union 
Pacific, succeeds Mr. 
Fay. An account of 
Mr. Scott’s railway 
career appears on an- 
other page. Mr. Fay 
was born on March 
13, 1861, and began 
railway work in Janu- 
ary, 1878. Previous to 
1880 he was a tele- 
graph operator on Mor- 


gan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & 
Steamship Company. 


From 1880 to 1884 he 
was station agent and 
train despatcher, and 
then for one year was 
private secretary to the 
president of the same 
company. In 1885, he 
was made secretary to 
the general manager of the Atlantic system of the Southern 
Pacific, and from 1890 was consecutively chief clerk to gen- 
eral manager and manager’s assistant with the same com- 
pany. In January, 1902, he was elected vice-president and 
general superintendent of Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Rail- 
road & Steamship Company, and of the Louisiana Western, 
comprising the Southern Pacific lines in Louisiana. In April, 
1904, he was elected vice-president and general manager of 
the same lines and also of the Southern Pacific lines in 
Texas. Some comment on Mr. Fay’s work was published in 
the Railway Age Gazette of October 6, 1911, page 629, at the 
time he was elected president of the Southern Pacific lines 
in Texas and Louisiana. 


= E 
Thornwell Fay. 





. Operating Officers. 


M. F. White has been appointed trainmaster of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, with office at Alexandria, 
La., succeeding A. R. Taylor, promoted. 


I. C. Schreck has been appointed assistant trainmaster of the 
Cleveland division of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. M. Scott, chief inspector for the Indiana railway commis- 
sion, has been appointed supervisor of transportation of the 
Baltimore & Ohio System, with office at Baltimore, Md. 


J. S. Reddoch, formerly superintendent of the National Rail- 
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ways of Mexico, at Aguascalientes, Mex., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Missouri & North Arkansas, 
with office at Leslie, Ark. 


George F. Laughlin has been appointed acting general super- 
intendent of the Armour Car Lines, with office at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding T. H. Goodnow, resigned to accept service with the 
Chicago & North Western. . 


E. S. Koller, general superintendent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, at Galesburg, Ill, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of the lines east of the Missouri river, with office 
at Chicago, succeeding E. P. Bracken, promoted. Effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


W. R. Hudson, whose resignation as general superintendent 
of the Norfolk Southern, with office at Norfolk, Va., has been 
announced in these columns, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


W. G. Brownlee, general transportation manager of the Grand 
Trunk, with office at Montreal, Que., having resigned, the office 
of general transportation manager has been abolished. Division 
superintendents, superintendent car service and others formerly 
reporting to the general transportation manager, will, until 
further notice, report. direct to the vice-president in charge of 
operation. 


David S. Sutherland, who has been with the Michigan Cen- 
tral for 48 years, and has been superintendent at Detroit, Mich., 
since 1880, has been appointed general agent, with office at De- 
troit, with such duties as may be assigned to him by the gen- 
eral manager; and the office of division superintendent at De- 
troit has been abolished. The Toledo end of Mr. Sutherland’s 
division has been placed under the jurisdiction of M. T. Wright, 
superintendent of terminals at Detroit; the Bay City division, 
under M. C. Coyle, division superintendent at Bay City, Mich.; 
and the East end, between Jackson and Detroit, under W. H. 
O’Keefe, superintendent at Jackson, Mich. 


George A. Codling, whose appointment as superintendent of 
car service of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the 
Lake Erie & Western, with office at Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
announced in these columns, was born May 10, 1870, at Willow- 
vale, N. Y. He began railway work in August, 1890, with the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, with which road he has been 
ever since. He was agent from 1890 to June, 1904, having been 
consecutively at Jasper, Mich., for one year; Morenci, Mich., 
for over four years; Auburn Junction, Ind., for two years; Hills- 
dale, Mich., from December, 1897, to November, 1901, and 
Lansing, Mich., from November, 1901, to June, 1904. He was 
then made traveling freight agent, and from August, 1907, to 
April, 1910, he was inspector of freight service. Mr. Codling 
was appointed car accountant in May, 1910, which office he held 
at the time of his recent promotion to superintendent of car 
service. 


The Columbia division of the Southern Railway has been 
divided into two divisions, as follows: The Columbia division 
comprises the lines from Charlotte, N. C., to Hamburg, S. C., 
via C. C. & A. line and Warrenville; Columbia, S. C., to Hardee- 
ville; Hardeeville to Jacksonville, A. C.. L. trackage; Perry 
branch, Batesburg to Perry; and the Aiken branch, Edgefield 
to Aiken. The Spartanburg division comprises the lines from 
Spartanburg to Columbia; Columbia terminals; Lockhart 
branch; Greenville to Alston; Abbeville branch; Ware shoals 
Railroad (to maintain). H. A. Williams, superintendent of 
the Columbia division, at Columbia, S. C., is now superintend- 
ent of the new Columbia division, with headquarters at Colum- 
bia, and J. W. Wassum, superintendent of the Charleston di- 
vision, at Charleston, has been appointed superintendent of the 
Spartanburg division, with headquarters at Columbia. W. C. 
Hudson, trainmaster at Knoxville, Tenn., succeeds Mr. Wassum. 


Lewis Mims, who has been appointed superintendent of Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company, and 
of the Louisiana Western, with office at Lafayette, La., as has 
been announced in these columns, was born January 13, 1874, 
in Cass county, Tex. He graduated from Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex., in 1892, and on July 1 of that year began railway 
work as a rodman on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas. 
From October, 1893, Mr. Mims was consecutively with the 
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Houston & Texas Central to February, 1894; the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio to June, 1895; and Morgan’s Louis- 
iana & Texas to October, 1898. He was appointed roadmaster 
of the Texas & New Orleans in March, 1899, and six months 
later was promoted to assistant engineer of the same road, 
which position he held until January, 1903. Mr. Mims was 
made resident engineer of the Sunset-Central lines in August, 
1905, and in July, 1910, was promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent, which office he held until August 1 of this year, the date 
of his appointment as superintendent as above noted. 


Andrew R. Taylor, whose appointment as superintendent of 
the Louisiana division of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 
ern, with office at Monroe, La.. has been announced in these 
columns, was born on December 28, 1869, at Jonesboro, Tenn. 
After attending high school at Newport, Tenn., he entered col- 
lege, at Abingdon, Va., in September, 1883, and while attending 
college learned telegraphy. He began railway work on June 20, 
1886, as agent of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, now 
a part of the Southern Railway at Powell, Tenn., and two 
years later went to the Richmond & Danville as operator at 
West Point, Va. In January, 1889, he was transferred to the 
despatcher’s office at Richmond, as copy operator, and in July 
of the same year was promoted to despatcher. He was then 
for one year a station agent of the Richmond & Danville. In 


_ February, 1891, he went to the Illinois Central as operator at 


Jackson, Tenn. The following August he was promoted to train 
despatcher at Water Valley, Miss.; in March, 1897, he was 
made chief despatcher, and from September, 1899, to Novem- 
ber, 1904, was trainmaster of the same road. On November 20, 
1904, he went to the Missouri Pacific as train despatcher, at 
Hoisington, Kan., and in November, 1905, was transferred to 
McGehee, Ark., as chief despatcher of the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern. On June 1, 1906, he was promoted to train- 
master at Monroe, La., which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment as superintendent of the Louisiana di- 
vision, as above noted. 


E. P. Bracken, assistant general manager of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Chicago, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the lines east of the Missouri river, with 
office at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding F. E. Ward, 
resigned on account of 
illness. Mr. Bracken 
began railway work 
with the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy in 
August, 1887, and has 
been in the continuous 
service of that com- 
pany. He was extra 
gang foreman for one 
year on- the Lincoln 
division, and was on 
the Wymore division 
from September, 1888, 
to November, 1905, hav- 
ing been consecutively 
extra gang foreman 
for one year, roadmas- 
ter for 13 years, and 
trainmaster for three 
years. He was then 
appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of the 
Lincoln division, and in April, 1906, was promoted to superin- 
tendent, which title he held until May, 1909. He was then 
on the Sterling division for six months, the’ Sheridan divi- 
sion for 1% years, the Brookfield division for three months, 
and on the Galesburg division for about one year. On May 
15, 1909, he was promoted to general superintendent .of the 
Wyoming division, and from February 1, 1910, until his pres- 
ent appointment was assistant general manager of the lines 
east at Chicago. 





E. P. Bracken. 


Traffic Officers. 


James V. McCullough has been appointed soliciting agent of 
the Louisville & Nashville, with office at Birmingham, Ala. 


B. L. Bugg, traffic manager of the Norfolk Southern, with 
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office at Norfolk, Va., has resigned, to become traffic manager 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. Effective September 1. 


E. A. Morris has been appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex. 


O. W. Howard has been appointed live stock agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, with office- at National 
Stock Yards, IIl., succeeding W.-E. Season, deceased. 


M. R. Singleton has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Lake Erie & Western, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding 
Brent Arnold, Jr., resigned to accept service with another 
company. 


G. R. Browder, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Southern Railway, with office at Washington, D. C., has resigned 
to become freight director of the Brazilian Railway. Effective 
September 1. 


George W. Wadsworth, traffic manager for the Western Freight 
Traffic Association at Chicago, has been appointed contracting 
freight agent of the Denver & Rio Grande, and the Western 
Pacific, with office at Chicago. 


H. A. Hinshaw has been appointed general freight agent 
of the Southern Pacific lines in Oregon, with office at Port- 
land, Ore., succeeding H. E. Lounsbury, resigned to accept 
service with another company. 


George A. Blair, assistant general freight agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Chicago, has been appointed 
general traffic manager of the Chicago & Alton, with office at 
Chicago. Effective September 1. 


Thomas R. Patton has been appointed traveling passenger 
agent of the Erie Railroad, with office at Chicago, succeeding 
E. R. Porch, who has been made chief clerk to the general 
passenger agent in New York City. 


J. W. McCann, rate and bill of lading clerk in the office of 
the assistant general freight agent of the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico at New Orleans, La., has been appointed soliciting 
freight agent of that road, with headquarters at New Orleans, 
succeeding E. B. Wood, resigned to accept service with another 
company. 


Fred S. Howard, division passenger agent of the Erie Rail- 
road, at Elmira, N. Y., has been appointed division passenger 
agent, with office at Cleveland, Ohio. Elmer B. Jones, travel- 
ing passenger agent at Boston, Mass., succeeds Mr. Howard, 
and Charles S. Hasty succeeds Mr. Jones. Effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


W. H. Wynne, traveling freight and passenger agent of 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company, 
and of the Louisiana Western at Alexandria, La., has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent of those lines for territory comprising 
the state of Arkansas, with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., 
succeeding E. S. Vincent, traveling freight and passenger agent 
at Little Rock, resigned to accept service with another company. 
G. A. Voltz, agent with office at Opelousas, La., succeeds Mr. 
Wynne. 

Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


Arthur Squires has been appointed chief mechanical engi- 
neer of the Chilean State Railways, with office at Santiago, 
Chile. 


J. U. Crawford, consulting engineer of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with office at Philadelphia, Pa. will be retired 
under the pension rules of the company on September 1. 


E. L. Burdick, assistant engineer of tests of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with office at Topeka, Kan., has resigned 
to go with one of the Westinghouse companies. Effective 
September 1. 


William Pitcher has been appointed general foreman of 
bridges, buildings and fuel and water stations on the Chicago 
& Alton, with headquarters at Bloomington, Ill; C. A. Stelle, 
division engineer of the Wheeling & Lake Erie at Canton, 
Ohio, and not C. A. Steele, as was announced in our columns 
last week, has been appointed division engineer of the Alton, 
with office at Bloomington. Mr. Stelle will have charge of 
maintenance of way, including the signal department. 
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F. A. Fairlie has been appointed locomotive superintendent 
of the Nitrate Railways, Ltd. and J. G. Smith has been ap- 
pointed assistant locomotive superintendent, both with offices 
at Iquique, Chile. 


George Mercer has been appointed general bridge foreman 
of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, with office at Marquette, 
Mich., succeeding W. M. Noon, superintendent of bridges and 
buildings, resigned. 


R. J. McComb, roadmaster of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, at 
Dillonvale, Ohio, has been appointed division engineer, with 
office at Canton, Ohio, succeeding C. A. Stelle, resigned to ac- 
cept service with another company. D. Hosterman has been 


appointed acting roadmaster at Dillonvale, in place of Mr. 
McComb. 


Charles A. Stelle, whose appointment as division engineer 
of the Chicago & Alton, with office at Bloomington, Ill, has 
been announced in these columns, was born in 1870 at 
Mosiertown, Crawford county, Pennsylvania. He was edu- 
cated at Allegheny College, graduating with the class of 1898. 
Mr. Stelle began railway work in April, 1898, with the Wil- 
mington (lilinois) City Railway, and he was with that com- 
pany and the Chester Traction Company for over five years, 
having been in charge of maintenance of way, of track, over- 
head construction and power house construction. For four 
years from 1903 he was with the Baltimore & Ohio, where 
he was in charge of construction of shops, roundhouse and 
yard at Glenwood, Pa. and of track work at Demmler, 
Bessemer and Braddock, Pa. He was appointed division 
engineer of the Wheeling & Lake Erie in 1907, which position 
he held until his recent appointment as division engineer of 
the Northern and Southern divisions of the Chicago & Alton, 
where he is in charge of maintenance of way, construction 
and grade revision work. 

Special Officers. 

G. H. Edgcombe has been appointed provincial timber officer 
in British Columbia. He will have charge of the government 
timber lands along the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific between 
Tete Jaune Cache, B. C., and Grand Canyon. 





OBITUARY. 





J. M. Ryan, division freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern, with office at Louisville, Ky., died at Louisville 
on August 13. 


Colonel Channing F. Meek, formerly general manager of the 
Union Pacific, and the Denver & Gulf, died as the result of an 
accident at Marble, Colo.. on August 19. 


Claude F. Bradshaw, assistant superintendent of Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Company, and of the 
Louisiana Western, with office at Lafayette, La., dicd on Au- 
gust 12, at the age of 48 years. 


W. A. Waterbury, formerly a division superintendent of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, died on August 20, 
at his home in New Haven, Conn. Mr. Waterbury was born 
on March 23, 1838, at Stamford, Conn., and was educated in 
the common schools. He began railway work in 1857 as a 
clerk on the Naugatuck Railroad, now a part of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, subsequently becoming gen- 
eral ticket agent. He was superintendent for 5%4 years on the 
New Haven, Middletown & Willimantic, now the Air Line 
division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. He was 
then for 10 years agent of the latter road at New Haven, 
and for 12 years was division superintendent, mostly on the 
Air Line and Shore Line divisions. 





REMARKABLE SERVICE FROM ELeEctric Locomortives.—Thirty- 
three electric locomotives were operated on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s New York terminal district during 1911, with an 
aggregate delay of only 13 minutes chargeable to the electrical 
apparatus. These locomotives made a total mileage of 909,238, 
an average of 25,975 per locomotive. The maximum number of 
miles made by any one of the locomotives was 56,000. They 
were built by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and were described in the Railway 
Age Gazette of March 3, 1911, and November 5, 1909. 
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LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





THE GRANDIN LUMBER CoMPANy has ordered 1 consolidation 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE Cuicaco, BurLINGTON & Quincy has ordered 25 mikado 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue MINERAL Point & NorTHERN has ordered 2 ten-wheel 
- locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe Moore Timper Company has ordered 1 six-coupled 
double-ender locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue WasasH has ordered 20 mikado locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. The cylinders will be 25 in. 
x 30 in.; the diameter of the driving wheels will be 64 in., 
and the total weight in working order will be 170,000 lbs. 





CAR BUILDING. 





Tue ILLInois CENTRAL is said to be in the market for 1,000 
freight cars. This item has not been confirmed. 


Tue CANADIAN NorTHERN is said to be in the market for 
2,000 freight cars. This item has not been confirmed. 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 3,000 freight cars and 20 
sleeping cars from the Barney & Smith Car Company. 


Tue Sty Lours & San Francisco has ordered 10 steel bag- 
gage cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 

Tue Cuicaco, MirtwauKeEE & St. Paut has ordered 500 Hart 
Otis ballast cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Cotp Brast TRANSPORTATION CoMPANY, Chicago, has 
ordered 200 refrigerator cars from the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company. 





SIGNALING. 





New Installations of Block Signals, Interlocking, Telephone: for Train 
Despatching, Etc. 

The Indiana State Railway Commission has approved the 
Simmen signaling and despatching system which has been in- 
stalled on the Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Company’s 
line for a distance of 18 miles. In the Simmen system control 
of trains or cars at meeting points along the line is in the 
hands of the train despatcher, by means of a line wire which 
is connected with an electric contact rail at the meeting point, 
so as to convey a current giving a visual or audible signal in 
the motorman’s cab, each motor car having a shoe ‘which 
comes in contact with the rail on the ground. By the same 
electrical connection, cars passing the contact rails send a 
current which makes a graphic record in the despatcher’s 
office. The circuit closers, by which the despatcher can give 
signals or indications to the cars along the line, are arranged 
with interlocking levers as a safeguard against the giving of 
conflicting indications. 





Electro-Pneumatic Interlocking at Jamaica, N. Y. 


In the extensve improvements about to be made by the 
Long Island Railroad at Jamaica, an important junction 11 
miles from New York, the yards will be greatly enlarged; 
and a contract has been awarded to the Union Switch & 
Signal Company for four electro-pneumatic interlocking 
plants, comprising 173 working and 51 spare levers. These 
plants will contain all the latest improvements. Four hundred 
and twenty-six functions will be controlled by the 173 levers, 
and tracks will be signaled for movements in both directions. 
Approach, route, and detector locking will be used through- 
out, and detector bars will be entirely dispensed with. Work 
on the new yard will be begun as soon as the heavy summer 
traffic is out of the way, and the signal company expects to 
have its portion of the work completed early in the spring 
of 1913, in time for the summer travel. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The Moore Patent Car Company, St. Paul, Minn., has moved 
its main office to the Germania Life building, St. Paul. 


The Kentucky Southwestern Electric Railway, Light & 
Power Company, Paducah, Ky., is in the market for 200 
standard gage cattle guards. 


The McKeen Motor Car Company, Omaha, Neb., has built 
for the Texas City Terminal Company, Texas City, Tex., a 
55-ft. gasolene motor car, which left Omaha for Texas City 
under its own power on August 12. : 





Frank J. Mulcahy, vice-president and general manager of 
the Crane Valve Company, Bridgeport, Conn., died on 
August 19 of complications following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis on August 10. Mr. Mulcahy was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1853. 


Henry W. Jacobs, who has resigned his position as assistant 
superintendent of motive power of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe is now president of the Oxweld Railroad Service Com- 
pany and director of mechanical matters for the Jacobs-Shupert 
U. S. Firebox Company, with office in the Railway Exchange, 
Chicago. 


On August 1 Robert W. Hunt & Company, Chicago, as- 
sumed the inspection of locomotives and passenger equip- 
ment for the Illinois Central. In addition to the superin- 
tendence of construction at the various locomotive and car 
plants, the service will include the inspection at point of 
manufacture of various specialties entering into the con- 
struction of the locomotive. 


Frederick B. Buss, until recently representative of the Na- 
tional Lock Washer Company, Newark, N. J., with office in 
Chicago, died in Chicago on August 13. Mr. Buss had been 
engaged in the railway supply business in Chicago from 1871 
until a few months ago, when failing health forced him to re- 
linquish active work, though he retained his connection with 
the company in an advisory capacity. 


J. M. Odenheimer, for the past four years in the railway 
department of the Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has been made sales manager for the 
B. E. Tilden Company, Chicago, which makes the Tilden wreck- 
ing frogs. Mr. Odenheimer will continue to handle the rail- 
way business of the Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Com- 
pany, and will retain this office in the Whitehall building, 17 
Battery place, New York. 

The Automatic Ventilator Company, New York, has fur- 
nished its automatic ventilators for the following postal cars, 
in accordance with the recent government specifications: New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, 22 cars; Norfolk & Western, 
18 cars; Detroit & Mackinac, 1 car; Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, 4 cars. In addition, automatic ventilators have re- 
cently been furnished for the following cars: New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, 13 steel motor cars, 22 steel trailer cars 
and 50 coaches; Oregon Electric, 2 sleeping cars; Atlantic 
Coast Line, 4 combination passenger and baggage cars, 6 ex- 
press cars and 12 coaches; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
4 coaches, 2 combination cars and 2 cafe coaches. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





DERRICKS AND DERRICK ENGINES.—The Lidgerwood Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, has published a large catalog 
of its various derricks and derrick engines. Electric hoists, 
portable warehouse cranes, excavators and Haywood buckets 
are also illustrated and described. Tables are included giving 
useful data on these devices, and the catalog ends with a 
number of large illustrations of installations. 


Direct CurrENT Rattways.—The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has devoted bulletin No. 4958 to direct 
current railways of 1,200, 1,500 and 2,400 volts. This bulletin, 
which is illustrated and contains over 125 pages, points out 
the advantages of the higher voltages on direct current rail- 
ways. It contains numerous tables comparing the costs of 
1,200-volt systems with those of 600-volt systems. It illustrates 
and describes stations and car equipments and describes the 
various systems of employing direct current. 





Railway Construction. 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ArpMmorE, Duncan & Lawton.—This company, which was or- 
ganized to build from Lawton, Okla., via Duncan to Ardmore, 
100 miles, has completed plans, it is said, to build an extension 
southeast to Sherman, Tex. Surveys have been made and 
right of way has been secured. A. N. Bullitt, chief engineer, 
Lawton. 


ARDMORE WESTERN INTERURBAN.—Incorporated in Oklahoma, 
with $250,000 capital, and headquarters at Ardmore, Okla. The 
plans call for building a line from Ardmore, through Carter, 
Jefferson and Love counties, about 100 miles. A branch 
is to be built from Springer, north into Murray county, 20 
miles. The estimated cost of the construction is $10,000 a mile. 
The incorporators include J. S. Owen, T. C. Bridgeman, D. E. 
Allen and R. A. White, of Ardmore; and J.. A. Jordan of 
Marietta. 


Attantic Coast Line.—According to press reports, this 
company will build a branch from Manchester, N. C., west to 
Southern Pines, about 25 miles. It is said that the company 
proposes to carry out considerable double-tracking work. E. B. 
Pleasants, chief engineer, Wilmington, N. C. 


BrowNnwoop NortH & Soutu.—See St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—An officer writes that the double-track- 
ing work to be carried out between Calgary, Alta. and Van- 
couver, B. C., will be very difficult. The company is making 
studies and surveys for this improvement, which will not be 
carried out until next year. J. G. Sullivan, chief engineer, 
Western lines, Winnipeg, Man. (May 3, p. 1027.) 

The Port MecNicholl sub-division of the Ontario division is 
now in operation between Port McNicholl, Ont., Coldwater and 
Lindsay, 70 miles. 

A contract has been given, it is said, to the Dominion Con- 
struction Company, Toronto, Ont., for laying 60 miles of second- 
track on the Lake Superior division. 


Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINoIs.—Bids are being received for 
building a line from St. Elmo, Ill, northwest to Springfield, 
71 miles. L. C. Hartley, chief engineer, Chicago. 


Denver, NorTHWESTERN & Paciric.—See this company under 
Railway Financial News. 


Gutr, Froripna & ALaBaAMa.—Bids are being asked for build- 
ing a section of this line north of Local, Ala. The company 
was organized to operate a line from Pensacola, Fla., north 
via Atmore, Ala., Local, Pinehill, Thomaston and Tuscaloosa 
to Jasper, about 300 miles. The company bought the line of 
the Southern States Lumber Company from Cantonment, Fia., 
north to Local, Ala., 63 miles, which is to be made part of the 
through line. There is also a branch from a junction with the 
main line near Muscogee, Fla., northwest to Gateswood, Ala., 
11 miles. This branch is eventually to be extended northwest 
to a connection with the Louisville & Nashville at Bay 
Minette. The company expects that the main line will be open 
for operation on 90 miles to a point about 10 miles north of 
Local, in October, at which time it is expected that one of the 
five concrete docks now under construction at Pensacola, will 
also be finished. The main line will probably be open for 
traffic early next year to Pinehill, 137 miles from Pensacola. 
There is a short branch one mile long connecting with the 
Louisville & Nashville at Cantonment. In addition to its fran- 
chise rights in the city of Pensacola the company bought the 
greater part of two city blocks adjacent to a tract deeded to 
it by the city to be used as a passenger terminal. It has also 
secured from the city a grant on the water-front of about 
1,500 ft., comprising a total of about 180 acres, to be used for 
a marine terminal. The five docks or piers are to be each 100 
ft. wide and 1,225 ft. long. Two of these will be open piers 
for the handling of lumber, etc. Two will have sheds, and the 
fifth will be used exclusively as a coaling pier. There will be 
a depth of 30 ft .of water at all times in the slips between 
these piers. G. A. Berry, vice-president, general manager and 
chief engineer, Pensacola. 
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Granp Trunx.—See an article elsewhere in this issue of the 
Palmer-Providence Line. 


Kansas City & Mempuis.—An officer writes that the new 
line from Cave Springs, Ark., south to Fayetteville, 21 miles, 
was opened for business on August 18. M. Hays, chief engi- 
neer, Rogers, Ark. (May 17, p. 1140.) 


New Orteans, Texas & Mexico—See St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco. 


St. Louts & San Francisco—The Brownwood North & 
South will issue $60,000 of bonds, the proceeds to be used for 
extending the line from the present terminus at May, Tex., to 
a point on the Texas & Pacific, or to a’ connection with the 
Texas Central. (March 27, p. 780.) ° 

Improvements are contemplated on the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico, to include about 30 miles of sidings, some additional 
buildings, freight houses and passenger stations, and improve- 
ments to terminal facilities. The cost will be between $250,000 
and $400,000. 


San Benito & Rio GRANDE VALLEY INTERURBAN.—An officer 
writes that the Hidalgo Construction Company is now at work 
on an extension from La Lometa, Tex., via Mission to Monte 
Christo, and that track has been laid on % mile. The work 
will be light, and involves handling about 3,000 cu. yds. a mile. 
The maximum grades will be 1 per cent., and maximum curva- 
ture 10 deg. The company expects to develop a traffic in cot- 
ton, sugar cane, vegetables and fruit. Steam will be used as 
the motive power for handling freight, and gasolene motor cars 
for passenger and express service. S. A. Robertson, president, 
and E. E. McLellan, chief engineer, San Benito. (July 12, 
p. 81.) 


SouTHERN Raitway.—This company will begin work at once 
on the excavation for converting the tunnel between Nebula, Ga., 
and Pinedale on the Atlantic-Columbus line into an open cut. 
This tunnel, which pierces Pine mountain has given trouble on 
more than one occasion, and in 1904, following a fire which burnt 
out a portion of the lining, there was a serious cave-in, which 
interfered with traffic. 

A contract has been given to C. W. Lane & Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., for second-track work from Roseland, Ga., south- 
east to Constitution, three miles, on the Atlanta-Macon line. 
When this improvement is finished the company will have 
seven miles of second-track out of Atlanta on this line. 


Texas, Gutr & NortHern.—Announcement is made that 
work will be started within 60 days between Tucumcari, N. M., 
and Midland, Tex., about 300 miles. Surveys are being made 
and the right of way is being secured. The company plans to 
begin construction work at both Midland and Tucumcari, and 
to finish the work within three years. The line is eventually 
to be extended southeast to San Antonio, in all about 600 miles. 
J. A. Underwood, president; W. N. Sadler, vice-president, 
Amarillo; and M. C. Leamaster, secretary and general man- 
ager, (July 26, p. 185.) 


TIDEWATER SOUTHERN (Electric).—Construction work is now 
under way from tidewater at Stockton, Cal., south to Turlock, 
50 miles. While the line is under construction, some trains will 
be run by steam power; but it is to be an electric road. An 
8-mile section from Modesto, Cal., to Big Bridge, was opened 
on July 1, for freight and passenger service. J. H. Wallace, 
chief engineer, Stockton. 





. RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





Bay City, Micu.—The Michigan Central has awarded con- 
tracts for a 30-stall roundhouse, machine shop, office building 
and car repair shop. 


CanaL Dover, Onto.—The Baltimore & Ohio is planning to 
build with its own forces a freight house at Canal Dover. The 
building will be 25 ft. wide x 80 ft. long, with concrete founda- 
tions, rolling steel frame doors and slate roof. The cost of the 
improvements will be about $6,000. 


Cuicaco.—See an article elsewhere in this issue regarding 
plans for a new union station at Chicago. 
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CLarkssurG, W. Va.—The Baltimore & Ohio will extend the 
present freight house at-Clarksburg, W. Va. A contract for 
this work has been given to the Roydhouse-Arey Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The extension is to be 40 ft. wide x 111 ft. 
long. This building will have wooden platform, steel frame 
doors and slate roof. The cost of the work will be about 
$20,000. (October 27, 1911, p. 860.) 


Denver, CoLo.—The Denver Union Terminal Railway was in- 
corporated in Colorado last week with a capital stock of $30,000, 
to build a new union passenger terminal for the Union Pa- 
cific; Denver & Rio Grande; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and Colorado & Southern. 


GarreTT, Inp.—The Baltimore & Ohio has arranged to build 
a new engine house of 18 stalls, which is to be 100 ft. in depth 
and an oil house 34 ft. wide x 50 ft. long, at Garrett. Both 
buildings will be constructed of brick with composition roofs. 
The company has also let a contract for a center pit 150 ft. 
long, wide enough to admit engines on two parallel tracks. In 
addition to this there will be a frame gravity coaling station, 
having a storage capacity of 8,000 tons, on which engines can 
take coal from any one of two tracks. A sand house will be 
constructed, having a capacity of 500 tons, and there will also 
be two concrete inspection pits 300 ft. long. The improve- 
ments, including track changes, will cost in the neighborhood 
of $200,000. 


Houston, Tex.—The Southern Pacific is preparing to begin 
work on an enlargement of its shops, to cost approximately 
$400,000. The new buildings will include a boiler and black- 
smith shop, 120 ft. x 310 ft.; a lumber shed, 70 ft. x 240 ft.; 
machine and erecting shop, 130 ft. x 310 ft.; a new power 
house, an oil house and a sand house. 


_ Mason Ciry, Ia—The Chicago Great Western has let a con- 
tract to the Widell Construction Company, Mankato, Minn., 
for the construction of a new passenger station, 264 ft. x 52 ft. 


MarceLinE, Mo.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
awarded the contract for a roundhouse, in addition to the sta- 
tion and office building now under construction at this point. 


PENSACOLA, FLA.—See Gulf, Florida & Alabama under Rail- 
way Construction. 


PHoENIx, Ariz.—The Arizona Eastern is preparing to ask 
bids for a 20-stall roundhouse and repair shops. 


Roswett, N. M.—It is reported that the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe will expend approximately $200,000 during the 
next year in improvements, including a new freight depot and 
offices, and a new passenger station. 


Satem, W. Va.—The Baltimore & Ohio has given a -on- 
tract to the Roydhouse-Arey Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
building a passenger station, also a freight house at Salem. 
The passenger station will cost $12,000. It will be 25 ft. wide 
x 75 ft. long and will be built with pressed brick, surmounted 
with red tile roof, having tile floors throughout, and will be 
fitted up with all up-to-date appliances. The freight house will 
be one story in height, 30 ft. wide x 80 ft. long, and will have 
wooden platform, rolling steel frame doors and slate roof, to 
cost $8,000. 


Taytor, Tex.—The International & Great Northern has be- 
gun preliminary work on the construction of a new brick ware- 
house. 


Tunnetton, W. Va.—On account of the change in tracks at 
Tunnelton, the Baltimore & Ohio has given a contract to the 
George B. Swift Company, of Chicago, for building a new yJas- 
senger station, also a freight house at Tunnelton. _ The pas- 
senger station will be 27 ft. wide x 89 ft. long, it will be built 
of pressed brick with red tile roof and will be a modern sta- 
tion in every respect. The freight house will be of concrete 
to the first floor length, the frame of wood, with steel frame 
rolling doors and slate roof. The total cost of these buildings 
will approximate $20,000. 

Vicrorta, TEx.—The St. Louis & San Francisco has awarded 
the contract to the Anchor Lumber Company for the construc- 
tion of a roundhouse and freight depot, passenger depot and 
water service plant. 
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Railway Financial News, 





Bett Rattway or Cuicaco—See Chicago & Western Indiana. 
BrowNwoop NortH & SoutH.—See St. Louis & San Francisco. 


CanapIAN Paciric.—Stockholders will vote on October 2 on 
the question of authorizing an issue of consolidated debenture 
stock to acquire the outstanding securities of the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway, which has a total mileage of 248 miles, 
and also on the question of authorizing an increase of the 
authorized Canadian Pacific ordinary stock by an amount not 
exceeding $60,000,000, for the purposes of the company, such 
increase of stock to be issued according to the requirements 
of the company, and as may be determined by the directors. 
The present ordinary stock is $200,000,000, of which $198,- 
000,000 will be fully paid on October 18, 1912. 

See St. Mary’s & Western Ontario. 


Cuicaco & NortH Western.—The stockholders will vote on Oc- 
tober 17 on the question of taking over the St. Paul Eastern 
Grand Trunk, the capital stock of which is owned by the 
Chicago & North Western. The St. Paul Eastern Grand 
Trunk runs from Oconto, Wis., to Clintonville, 56 miles, and 
has $1,120,000 first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, due January 1, 
1913, outstanding, interest on which is guaranteed by the 
Chicago & North Western. 


Cuicaco & WestERN InpIANA—The $200,000,000 mortgage, 
mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of August 16, was 
a first and refunding mortgage, authorized to secure an issue 
of $200,000,000 50-year bonds, to bear interest at a rate not 
exceeding 5 per cent. These bonds will be issued for the 
following purposes: To refund existing bonds and bonds 
to be issued, $50,000,000; to add to and improve the Belt 
Railway of Chicago, including the purchase of the Chicago 
Union Transfer for $4,400,000, $50,000,000; for new terminals 
and other additions and improvements to the C. & W. L., 
$100,000,000. The immediate financing will be done through 
J. P. Morgan & Company, New York, probably through an 
issue of $10,000,000 three-year, 5 per cent. interim notes for 
the Belt Railway of Chicago, including the purchase of the 
Chicago Union Transfer. In connection with the lease of 
the Chicago Union Transfer to the Belt Railway of Chicago, 
the latter has increased its capital stock from $1,200,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


Cuicaco, Terre Haute & SouTHEASTERN.—The $6,500,000 in- 
come mortgage 50-year bonds, dated December 1, 1910, the in- 
terest on which is non-cumulative, for the period represented 
by coupons Nos. 1 to 8, inclusive, will, it is said, receive 1 
per cent. interest and no more on account of the instalment 
of interest represented by coupon No. 5, at the First National 
Bank, New York, or the First Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, on and after September 1, 1912, upon the surrender of 
coupons Nos. 5 and 6, each bearing the date September 1, 
1912. Previous payments were made as follows: September 
1, 1911, 1 per cent.; and March 1, 1912, 1 per cent. 


Cuicaco Untion TRANSFER.—See Chicago & Western Indiana. 


CUMBERLAND CorPORATION.—Following the dissolution of the 
Seaboard Company and the sale of the Cumberland Corpo- 
ration’s holding of the Seaboard Air Line stock, the Cumber- 
land syndicate has been dissolved. Its assets, $15,000,000 6 
per cent. preferred stock of the Cumberland Corporation and 
$18,000,000 of the $25,000,000 common stock, have been 
distributed. The final report of the syndicate managers 
shows $26,853,954 obligations retired. A _ little more than 
$10,000,000 of these is covered by the proceeds of the sale of 
the Clinchfield Coal Corporation’s securities, to which was 
added the $8,025,000 realized from the sale of $9,000,000 Sea- 
board Air Line Company stock and $12,000,000 common; also 
$4,725,000 from the sale of $5,000,000 3-year notes of the 
Cumberland Corporation. The resulting assets of the Cum- 
berland Corporation are $10,000,000 Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio preferred stock; $25,000,000 common stock of the same 
road; $10,000,000 stock of the Holstein Corporation, believed to 
be worth upwards of $600,000; and minor accounts receivable. 
The outstanding obligations of the Cumberland Corporation 








will hereafter consist of $5,000,000 3-year notes, secured by 
part of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio stock into which they 
are convertible; an obligation to the Clinchfield syndicate to 
retire $1,500,000 notes of the Clinchfield Coal Corporation on 
or before September 1, 1912, to the amount of $1,500,000; 
and a temporary loan of $135,000. Under an agreement made 
early in 1911, the stocks and obligations of the Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation and subsidiary corporations were turned 
over to the Clinchfield syndicate, which has now been dis- 
solved. The $2,500,000 preferred and $15,000,000 common 
stock of the Clinchfield Coal Corporation have been issued, 
the common stock being deposited under a voting trust agree- 
ment. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—The New York Public 
Service Commission, Second district, has granted the appli- 
cation of this company and of the Syracuse, Binghamton & 
New York Railroad for approval of the lease by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western of the property and franchises of the 
S. B. & N. Y. for the term of its corporate existence at a 
rental equal to 12 per cent. per year upon the capital stock 
of the leased company. The D. L. & W. now owns 20,808 
shares of the 25,000 shares of the S. B. & N. Y. Of the 
minority stockholders, 2,494 shares approved of the proposed 
lease, 815 shares disapproved and 883 shares have exercised 
neither approval nor disapproval. The stockholders of the 
D. L. & W. have voted unanimously in favor of the lease. 


Denver, NoRTHWESTERN & Paciric.—According to press reports, 
an agreement was reached on August 19 between Newman 
Erb and the receivers of this company whereby Mr. Erb will 
control the property. It is planned to spend between $1,000,- 
000 and $2,000,000 on improving this road, which will 
eventually be extended to Salt Lake City. The property will 
go through a foreclosure sale, and thereafter immediate 
steps will be taken to put the line into first class operating 
condition. Action will be pushed as speedily as possible, but 
the foreclosure proceedings will have to follow a roundabout 
way. Holders of the $3,500,000 notes of the Denver Se- 
curities Company, payment of which was defaulted on 
May 1 last, will have to secure through legal proceedings 
$4,000,000 Colorado-Utah Construction Company notes, which 
are collateral for the Denver Securities notes, and then se- 
cure the $8,000,000 railway company bonds back of the Colo- 
rado-Utah notes before they can bring foreclosure proceed- 
ings against the road. 


DomINnIon ATLANTIC.—See Canadian Pacific. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent—The U. S. & Mexican Trust 
Company, as trustee of the first mortgage of 1901, on Au- 
gust 11 filed a petition in the federal court in Kansas and 
Oklahoma for the foreclosure of that mortgage. 


LouisviLLeE & NASHVILLE.—This company has called for pay- 
ment $58,000 Henderson Bridge Company first mortgage 6 
per cent. bonds at 105 and interest on September 1 at the 
Central Trust Company, New York. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorn.—This company has made 
application to the New York Public Service Commission, 
Second district, for permission to purchase that portion of 
the stock of the New York, Ontario & Western which it 
does not now hold: The stock of the N. Y. O. & W. now 
outstanding is $4,000 preferred and $58,113,982 common. The 
New Haven now owns $2,200 preferred and $29,160,000 com- 
mon. In its application the New Haven says that the N. Y. 
O. & W. can be developed as a valuable natural extension 
to its lines; that by such extension it will be able to reach 
Lake Ontario and some of the larger cities in eastern New 
York and the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania; that 
the N. Y. O. & W. does not in any sense compete with 
the New Haven; that it will be an advantage to the present 
minority stockholders as well as to the New Haven if the 
latter can acquire all the minority stock on fair terms. No 
price was named by the New Haven at which it proposes 
to take over the stock. On August 21 the common stock of 
the N. Y. O. & W. closed at 36%. See Railway Age Gazette 
of April 5, page 818, and April 12, page 828. 


New York, Ontario & WesTERN.—See New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. 
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St. JosepH & Granp IsLanp.—Stockholders will vote on Oc- 
tober 15 on the question of making a new $15,000,000 bond 
issue, of which $4,000,000 will be reserved to acquire $4,000,- 
000 first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds, due 1947, and the re- 
mainder will be issued from time to time for improvements, 
additions and extensions. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—This company has sold to Speyer 
& Company, New York, $2,250,000 Frisco Construction Com- 
pany 5 per cent. equipment notes, series B, guaranteed prin- 
cipal and interest by endorsement by the St. Louis & San 
Francisco. These notes are secured by equipment costing 
$2,716,440, towards which the company will pay in cash 
$466,440, and will issue $2,250,000 notes. The notes will be 
dated September 16, 1912, and the issue will mature in 20 
semi-annual instalments of $115,000. each March 15, and 
$112,000 each September 15, beginning on March 15, 1913, 
and ending September 15, 1922. A portion of the equipment 
securing this issue has been in use from 12 to 18 months, but 
is practically as good as new. The remainder will be de- 
livered shortly. The equipment consists of 40 locomotives, 
500 box cars, 300 automobile cars, 500 dump cars, 250 tank 
cars, 10 steel baggage cars and two 100-ton steam derrick 
cars. 

The Brownwood North & South will issue bonds for build- 
ing extensions. (See an item under Railway Construction.) 


St. Mary’s & WeEsTERN OntTARIO.—The stockholders will vote 
on September 9 on canceling the existing lease to the Cana- 
dian Pacific and entering into a new lease, and providing 
terms, conditions and form of such lease. They will also 
vote on the question of authorizing a mortgage to secure a 
bond issue. 


St. Paut Eastern Granp Trunx.—See Chicago & North 
Western. 


Syracuse, BINGHAMTON & New Yorx.—See Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. 


West Sipe Bett.—Judge Young, in the U. S. district court, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has entered a decree directing the sale of this 
road to take place on October 29 at the Allegheny court 
house under the jurisdiction of the Pittsburgh Construction 
Company. The upset price is $1,500,000. The lien of the 
construction company of about $483,000, to satisfy which the 
property has been ordered sold, has, it is said, been taken 
over by the reorganization committee of the Wabash-Pitts- 
burgh Terminal, and there is a possibility that the property 
will not be sold in order to give the committee an oppor- 
tunity to arrange a preliminary organization. 


WEsTERN ALLEGHENY.—This company was on August 12 placed 
in the hands of Van Horn Ely as receiver in the equity suit 
filed in the common pleas court at Pittsburgh, Pa., by 
Harry W. Love as creditor. This company is a subsidiary 
of the Great Lakes Coal Company, which has also been placed 
in the hands of Mr. Ely as receiver. The road runs from 
Dewey, Pa., to New Castle, 57 miles. 


WaBASH-PITTSBURGH TERMINAL.—See West Side Belt. 





BrazitiAN Raitway Construction.—On the Ceara railway 
system of Brazil the 16-mile section between the stations of Nova 
Russia and Pinheiro has already been opened to traffic, while the 
construction of the extension to the town of Cratheus is nearly 
finished. 


SMALLER RAILWAYS OF ARGENTINE—The smaller companies 
have not increased their mileage, and most of them show very 
good increases in traffics. The Cordoba & Rosario, Cordoba 
Central Northern Section, and Buenos Aires Extension Com- 
panies should all be able to present very satisfactory reports. 
The Entre Rios shows a slight falling off from its achievement 
of last year, but the Argentine North-Eastern has a substantial 
increase of $113,000, a rise of about 7% per cent. The company 
raised $5,000,000 of 5 per cent. “C” debentures last year (at 85). 
Last year net revenue was $645,000, covering existing debenture 
interest and $50,000 placed to renewals by $112,000. The com- 
pany therefore is unlikely to do more than just meet its deben- 
ture charges this year, and the price of 66 for the ordinary stock 
indicates a firm faith in the future—London Economist. 























ANNUAL 


REPORT 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CO. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO THE STOCK- 
HOLDERS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1912. 





85 CLINTON STREET, 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., Aucust 1, 1912. 

The financial results of the system for the year ending June 30, 1912, 
show :— 

an increase in gross earnings from operation of $1,240,007.51, or 5.64%; 

an increase in operating expenses of $445,692.30, or 3.66%; 

an increase in taxes of $309,506.63, or 21.12%; 

an increase in surplus from operation of $651,278.06, or 21.28%; 

an increase in reserves for insurance and depreciation of $386,846.84; 

a decrease in bills payable of $950,000.00. 

The net surplus of the system for the year was $3,731,259.02, equivalent 
to 8.32% upon the stock of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company as against 
6.82% for the preceding year. 

The directors have set aside from surplus account, as a special reserve 
fund, the sum of $1,000,000.00, making the total reserves, other than surplus, 
$2,016,045.93, and leaving the balance to the credit of surplus of the com- 
bined system as of June 30, 1912, $5,863,812.80. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE RESULTS OF THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM 
FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1912 AND 1911. 


Increase or 


1912. 1911. Decrease. 


Gross Earnings from Operation. $23,226,550.52 $21.986,543.01 +$1,240,007.51 


























Operating Expenses .......... 12,612,059.33 12,166,367.03 + 445,692.30 
Net Earnings from Opera- 
BE gins. hones aes 10,614,491.19  9,820,175.98 + 794,315.21 
Income from Other Sources.... 317,991.12 297,524.30 + 20,466.82 
Tate TACANEs.6:6:5:0505 4046 10,932,482.31 10,117,700.28 + 814,782.03 
Less Taxes and Fixed Charges 7,221,260.04  6,969,221.35 + 252,038.69 
Det AMCOINGis ssa id e545 3,711,222.27 3,148,478.93 + 562,743.34 
Out of which there was taken for 
Betterments to Property, not 
Charged to Operations....665 sascscecve J 88,534.72 — 88,534.72 
Surplus from Operation for 
RR TRESS ioe canes seins 3,711,222.27  3,059,944.21 + 651,278.06 
Profit from Real Estate disposed 
of and other Miscellaneous 
Cn) aa eer See DUGIGTS. he skscsciwes -- 20,036.75 
Total Surplus for year.... 3,731,259.02  3,059,944.21 + 671,314.81 
Surplus at Beginning of 
WERE snainca satis sewers 5,427,394.54  4,781,035.42 + 646,359.12 
Wate! AcantadausseanG sans 9,158,653.56  7,840,979.63 + 1,317,673.93 
Of this amount there has been 
appropriated: 
Old accounts written off... 2,972.91 3,609.91 — 637.00 
Adjustment of Taxes prior 

MEREG) <5 ans ssiewie owas 28,543.65 49,855.61 — 21,311.96 
Adjustment of Expenses 

DPYIOL YOST .64 00.0 2000 200 CO | eee ree - 14,460.60 
Supercession and Deprecia- 

TOR: as iennssae ews cues 9,012.95 105,608.46 — 96,595.51 
Special Reserve........... L00D00G00)  siccicwscceces + 1,000,000.00 
Refunds applying prior 

PA a dud a cidnckeding A kdins renee 11,821.11 — 11,821.11 
Dividend on B. R. T. Co.’s 

Stock outstanding....... 2,239,850.65  2,242,690.00 — 2,839.35 

Total Appropriations biearswiaiew 3,294,840.76  2,413,585.09 + 881,255.67 
Balance Sheet Surplus........ $5,863,812.80 $5,427,394.54 + $436,418.26 
EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE WORK. 


The Employees’ Benefit Association of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany was organized in 1901, and for more than ten years has performed 
valuable service among the employees of this company, both in the opera- 
tion of a plan of life and health insurance, and in the general welfare field. 


Its membership on June 30, 1912, was 6,905, and since its organization it has 
paid out $88,458 in death benefits, $205,917 in sick benefits, and $54,506 in 
medical services. The objects of this Association as originally proclaimed 
were sufficiently broad to include not only the insurance plan, but any 
activity which might tend “to promote the social welfare of its members,” 
or, “to aid its members while they are disabled by reason of sickness or 
injury,” etc. So extended, however, did the work of the association become, 
that for a series of years prior to 1912 it had been used not only for these 
purposes, but as a sort of clearing house for welfare activities of the com- 
pany itself, 

As a result, the association ran to increasing deficits, which deficits were 
paid by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company. A readjustment of the 
accounting between the Employees’ Benefit Association and the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company was, therefore, put into effect as of January Ist, 
1912, under which the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company assumed directly 
the support of such activities as belonged properly to the company’s welfare 
department, leaving the insurance fund of the Benefit Association in a self- 
sustaining position, and creating, distinct from the insurance fund, a “social 
work account,” for the purposes of such social activities as are carried on 
by the employees themselves. : 

The same inquiry developed that much of the time of the president of 
the Benefit Association, George W. Edwards, was already given to matters 
of welfare work in which the company, rather than the Benefit Association, 
was the sustaining influence. It was believed that the services of Mr. 
Edwards could be utilized to best advantage if he became directly an em- 
ployee of the company, and therefore the office of Welfare Administrator 
was created, to which he was appointed. 

In connection with these changes, attention has been given to certain 
details contributing to the welfare of our employees. Plans have been made 
for taking over and operating directly the system of lunch rooms in the 
several depots of the company which has been operated during the last five 
years by the Inter-City Car Advertising Company, under a contract which 
expires in October, 1912. As a.beginning of this restaurant system, one 
lunch room has been installed in the Flatbush Depot, equipped with model 
apparatus, and operated on the principle of giving the best of food at the 
lowest practicable cost. The operation of this room indicates that the 
establishment of the general system of lunch rooms by the company will be 
of substantial aid to our employees. 

In several of the depots of the system, plans have been considered for 
reconstructing the club rooms provided for employees. At the Fifty-eighth 
Street Depot the work of reconstruction is now under way, and the second 
of the new lunch rooms will be opened there within a few weeks. Plans 
have been prepared, and bids received for the construction of new club 
rooms and a lunch room at the Ridgewood Depot, but this work has been 
temporarily postponed, owing to the fact that the construction of the new 
rapid transit line, from the Fourteenth Street tunnel to East New York, 
will involve a general readjustment of conditions at the Ridgewood terminal. 
Various minor improvements have been made in other club rooms. 

Several other lines of inquiry connected more or less directly with the 
question of welfare are now being prosecuted. In co-operation with the 
Division of Remedial Loans of the Russell Sage Foundation, a study is 
being made of the question of a savings and loan association for our em- 
ployees. Other studies are being made into the question of broadening 
somewhat the opportunities given to the employees to obtain insurance at 
moderate cost. 

Before the close of the fiscal year the Directors authorized an increase in 
wages affecting about 5,000 employees. This increase went into effect in 
July, 1912. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FOR YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1912 AND 1911. 





Inc. + or Per 
1912 1911 Dec. — Cent. 
REVENUE FROM OPERATION 
Transportation 2.0.66 $22,949,021.32 $21,716,485.88 +$1,232,535.44 5.68 
Miscellaneous ........ 277,529.20 270,057.13 +: 7,472.07 2.77 
Ea ee $23,226,550.52 $21,986,543.01 +$1,240,007.51 5.64 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
Maintenance of Way 
and Structure....... $1,636,712.56 1,423,107.99 + 213,604.57 15.01 
Maintenance of Equip- 
QO te caccacieee ces 2,155,133.94 2,125,579.57 + 29,554.37 1.39 
Operation of Power 
MMAR) arava ateiern scoters 1,404,160.19 1,339,552.21 + 64,607.98 4.82 
Operation of Cars— 
Trainmen’s Wages.. 3,863,699.74  3,714,682.95 + 149,016.79 4.01 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FOR YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1912 AND 1911—(CONTINUED). 


Inc. + or Per 
1912 1911 ec. — Cent. 
Operation of Cars— 

Other Expenses..... 1,586,973.72  1,584,180.27 + 2,793.45 .18 
IME Scisevcasess 681,440.81 750,854.35 — 69,413.54 9.24 
Legal Expense in Con- 

nection with Damages 231,975.02 232,615.73 — 640.71 .28 
General Law Expenses 65,195.52 60,115.33 + 5,080.19 8.45 
Other General Expenses 733,294.19 707,368.50 + 25,925.69 3.67 
Freight and Mail Ex- 

SERENE sa bnhossceses 252,762.54 227,004.03 + 25,758.51 11.35 


American Railway Traf- 
fic Co.—Expenses.... 
Total 


711.10 1,306.10 
$12,612,059.33 $12,166,367.03 


_ 595.00 45.55 ° 
+ $445,692.30 3.66 





Net REVENUE 
OPERATION 


FROM 


ASSETS 
Cost oF Roap AND EQUIPMENT: 
Properties owned in whole or in part by 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
Construction Expenditures, Constituent Com- 
panies, not yet funded 


eee eee eeeeeseeree 


$10,614,491.19 $9,820,175.98 + $794,315.21 


8.09 


CONSOLIDATED 


$125,838,169.88 


441,977.41 


$126,280,147.29 


Bonds of Brooklyn City Railroad Company 
deposited with Trustee of Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company Refunding 4% bonds... 

Advances to Leased Companies, account of 
additions and betterments to Leased Line 

Securities deposited with Trustee to guarantee 
performance of terms of Lease of Brook- 
lyn City Railroad 

(Comprising $2,000,000 Brooklyn, 
Co. & Suburban Railroad Co. 1st Mort- 
gage 5% Bonds at 103%, $25,000 Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit 5% Bonds at par, $1,627,000 
Brooklyn City Railroad Consolidated 5’s 
at 10314, $125,000 Brooklyn City Railroad 
Refunding 4’s at par, and Cash $975)... 

MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


seer eee eee eee eeeeeeses 


CurRENT ASSETS: 
Accounts Receivable 
Inventments 
Cash on hand and in Bank 


eee eee ewer eeeeeeeseee 
eee meee eee e ee ee eeeseeeseesese 


In addition there are the fol- 
lowing Treasury Bonds and 
Stocks available for sale not 
included in Assets or Lia- 
bilities: 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Capital Stock, par value 

Bonds of Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit and Constituent 
Companies, par value 


$162,782.02 


eeeeee 


16,498,500.00 








SpectAL DEPOSITS OF SECURITIES AND CASH: 
Insurance Reserve Investments 
Cash deposited to guarantee performance of 

contract 

PREPARED ACCOUNTS: 


see e meee eer ew eee eee eeeeeeeees 


600,000.00 


11,303,224.94 


3,904,920.00 


eee ewer eseee 


$1,164,919.63 
171,166.08 
1,742,686.00 


$310,472.09 


$142,088,292.23 
860,763.51 


3,078,771.71 


310,472.09 
287,822.70 


$146,626,122.24 











Vot. 53, No. 8 
Inc. + or Per 
1912 1911 Dec. — Cent. 
INCOME FROM OTHER 
BOURORE asssccnccce 317,991.12 297,524.30 + 20,466.82 6.88 
Totat INcoME....$10,932,482.31 $10,117,700.28 + $814,782.03 8.05 
DEDUCTIONS 
BUEN Siacsescseunsss $1,775,041.42 $1,465,534.79 + $309,506.63 21.12 
Interest and Rentals 
[GREED stauGacaeenes 5,446,218.62  5,503,686.56 — 57,467.94 1.04 
eee $7,221,260.04 $6,969,211.35 + $252,038.69 3.62 
Net INcoME.......... $3,711,222.27 $3,148,478.93 + $562,743.34 17.87 
SPECIAL APPROPRIATION .....eeeeee 88,534.72 — 88,534.72 
BUREOUS “sGkisanes $3,711,222.27 $3,059,944.21 + $651,278.06 21.28 


BALANCE SHEET 


LIABILITIES 
CaPiITAL Stock: 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company— 
Capital Stock 
Less—In Treasury 


aes 162,782.02 
Constituent Companies— 
Shares not owned by the Brooklyn Rapid 
PEE TEED ie cnccansbse eae oweue sus 
Funpep Dest: 
Issued: 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
The Brooklyn Heights R. R. Co......... 
The Nassau Electric R. R. Co......s.0. 
Brooklyn, Queens Co. and Suburban 


 ) 


$45,000,000.00 


$44,837,217.98 


816,608.98 


$57,198,000.00 
250,000.00 
15,000,040.00 


6,624,000.00 
23,000,000.00 
650,000.00 


$102,722,040.00 


Less—In Treasury or pledged 


O5  OOURIEID) cs cncisccnce $16,498,500.00 
Deposited with trustees of 

PEDIIADOR (oc ssccecsde ee 1,861,000.00 

Beat, MaravTe BEORTGAGEE: « o:0\scsesinwedise cons 


CurrENT LIABILITIES: 
Bills Payable (secured by deposit of 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company Re- 
funding Bonds) 
Accounts Payable (including July 1, 
dividend unpaid) 
Taxes accrued 
Interest accrued on Funded Debt 
Interest and Rentals accrued 


eee ee eee ee ee 


eee ee ee eee eee eeneseeee 
re 
er 


RESERVES: 
Insurance Reserve 
Accrued Amortization of Capital and Sink- 

ing Fund Accrual 
Special Reserve 
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18,359,500.00 
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$4,150,000.00 
2,073,579.71 
1,693,802.15 


615,695.85 
42,318.84 


$361,900.36 


654,145.57 
1,000,000.00 


$146,626,122.24 


$45,653,826.96 


84,362,540.00 
154,500.00 


8,575,396.55 





2,016,045.93 
5,863,812.80 





